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Editorial 
Enterprise 
with  a 
Positive 
Purpose 

How  The  Sacramento  Union  touched  a  city's 
conscience^  created  lasting  change  in  “forgotten" 
Del  Paso  Heights. 

The  Sacramento  Union’s  precede  read:  “Del 
Paso  Heights— a  1,000-acre  neighborhood  in 
North  Sacramento  with  muddy  streets,  stray 
dogs,  substandard  housing  and  depressing  hu¬ 
man  statistics.  But  more,  it’s  a  community  of 
7,500  that  includes  spirited,  tough-willed  resi¬ 
dents  determined  to  build  a  better  life.’’ 

The  Sacramento  Union  took  a  hand.  Its  initial 
series  ran  to  12  pages  of  copy  and  art,  with 
more  than  35  follow-up  stories  in  succeeding 
months. 

Now,  a  year  later,  there  are  lasting  results:  new 
$250,000  youth  facilities,  daily  help  from  citi¬ 
zens  throughout  Sacramento,  miles  of  new 
street  improvements,  a  massive  cleanup  cam¬ 
paign  being  sustained  by  residents,  new  grants 
and  improved  reading  scores  in  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  (poorest  in  the  state,  and  within  sight  of 
the  Capitol  dome). 

Today  Del  Paso  Heights  residents  stand 
stronger,  to  confront  the  problems  that  remain. 
The  Sacramento  Union  helped. 

We  see  that  as  editorial  enterprise  with  a 
purpose. 


One  of  the  movers  and  shakers 
in  Del  Paso  Heights— 
Mrs.  Margaret  “Mama”  Marks, 
shown  here  leading  children’s 
Easter-egg  hunt. 
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Alter  40  years 
will)  hot  type 
Archie  Cochran 
has  a  new  romance. 

Publishers  who  dread  the  thought 
of  “offset  conversion”  may  rejoice  with  this  good  news  story 
out  of  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 

After  more  than  40  years  in  the  hot  metal  world  of  slugs,  turtles 
and  mats,  the  “Anderson  Independent  and  Daily  Mair’is  now  100%  offset. 
How  did  this  50,000  plus  circulation  morning-evening  combination  daily 
make  the  change  without  missing  an  edition?  With  a  lot  of  dedicated  manpower 

That’s  how. 

Leading  the  conversion  was  production  manager  Archie  Cochran 
whose  fingerprints  have  been  on  the  Independent  and  Daily  Mail 
since  the  1 930’s. 

Archie  says,  “There  are  no  drones  in  our  plant  —  just 
experienced  people  willing  to  learn  new  skills.”  The  big  extra: 

“we  found  there’s  as  much  romance  in  offset 
as  there  was  in  letterpress.” 

The  Independent  and  Daily  Mail  have  been  filling 
the  information  needs  of  subscribers  in  South  Carolina 
and  Northeast  Georgia  since  1924.  It’s  people  like 
Archie  Cochran  who  keep  the  message 
sharp  and  clear. 


HARTE'HANks  Newspapers,  Inc.  NAiioNwidE 
P.O.  Box  269,  San  Anton io,  Texas  78291 


CA  TCH-lines 

Ky  l^enora  ^’illiainson 

INVESTIGATIVE  HAZARDS — While  developing  a  feature  on 
local  astrologer:?,  Detroit  Neiis  staff  writer  David  I,.  Good  had 
them  give  him  personal  readings.  David  had  always  thought 
astrologers  doled  out  compliments  or  hedged  statements  to  fit 
anybody.  Rut  these  people,  so  he  wrote,  told  him  more  nasty 
things  about  his  i)ersonality  than  even  Don  Rickies  would; 
that  his  marriage  might  he  on  the  rocks  and  also  that  he  is 
extravagant  and  can't  resist  buying  anything  he  wants  in  stores. 

The  occupational  hazard  developed  when  David  went  home 
and  told  his  wife  all  that  was  said.  She  had  a  lot  of  why-did- 
they-say-thats,  especially  about  that  marriage  on  the  rocks 
hit  ami  also  why  they  said  David  is  extravagant  since  his  be¬ 
havior  on  family  shopping  trips  is  considered  tightwadish.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  clear  the  air.  “My  Stars!”  said  the  News 
head,  “Astrology  puts  writer  in  the  dog  house." 

*  *  * 

OH,  ROY! — The  catch-line  under  the  Ogden  (Ttahl  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  jihoto  of  the  Artesia.  New  Mexico  couple  with 
their  identical  cpiadruplet  infants  read:  “Roy,  Roy,  Roy.  Roy!" 

*  *  * 

ONE'S  OWN  ADVICE  IS  HARD  TO  TAKE-ln  Rath.  New 
York  the  Steuben  County  Advocate  reports  it  got  11  copies  of 
a  news  release  from  the  I'.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Ex¬ 
tension  Ser\ice  in  which  the  public  was  urged  to  recycle 
trash  because  of  the  paper  shortage. 

*  *  * 

RRE.\CH1N(;  &  PRACTICING— IT  inners  &  Sinners  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  \eiv  1  ork  1  imes  got  a  couple  of  suggestions  from 
readers  re  its  slogan  (“Shorten  'em  up”)  offered  to  hatchet 
men  (Catch-lines,  February  161.  It  was  hinted  that  \\&S 
should  take  its  own  advice.  So.  the  slogan  now  reads  “.Short¬ 
en  ’em." 

*  *  * 

REINCf  I, ate  for  the  start  of  an  athletic  event  ran 
he  a  recurring  nightmare  for  sportsw riters — with  the  added 
complication  these  days  of  a  transport  situation  that  could 
make  the  dream  a  reality.  Thus  the  page  one  story  in  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily  News  sets  the  scene  that  Cflohe-News 
sportswriter  Caret  Von  Netzer  had  no  such  worries  when  he 
set  off  to  attend  a  basketball  game  in  Hereford.  Reaming  with 
self-assurance.  Von  Netzer  proclaimed:  “They  can’t  start  with¬ 
out  me.  I'm  bringing  the  hall.”  Seems  somebody  in  Hereford 
misplaced  the  regulation  basketball  for  the  game  early  in  the 
day,  and  the  sportswiitcr  accci)ted  the  responsibility  of  bring¬ 
ing  one  along  from  .\marillo  on  his  drive  to  Hereford.  “Our 
Sportswriter  Really  on  the  Rail”  modestly  declared  the  News 
head. 

*  *  * 

TO  hORlEND  READERS  getting  an  impre.ssion  from  one 
of  his  “Editors  Notebook”  columns  that  the  most  eccentric 
types  in  the  news  business  are  on  copydesks,  the  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  Harry  G.  Rurnham. 
added  a  su])pl('mentary  discussion.  “Some  of  the  real  charac¬ 
ters  with  whom  I've  been  associated  over  the  years  have  been 
reporters,  sports  writers  and  even  tv  newscasters,”  he  wrote. 
In  the  latter  category.  Rurnham  recalled  that  while  he  was 
night  news  editor  of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  a  certain  tv 
newscaster  would  come  up  to  the  newsroom  before  air  time 
to  pick  up  carbon  copies  of  local  stories.  The  depth  of  the 
fellow’s  acquaintance  with  news  techniques  was  revealed  by  a 
(piestion.  He  once  asked  Rurnham  where  he  got  all  those  head¬ 
lines.  Replied  our  hero:  “^e  send  to  Chicago  for  them.  Get  a 
fresh  hatch  every  night.’’  And  the  explanation  was  accepted. 
*  *  * 

THE  “ELDER”  IN  THE  ELDERRERRY  TIMES  coidd 

stand  for  its  subject  matter  (a  new  weekly  newsj)aper  for 
senior  citizens)  or  it  could  strnd  for  elderberry  wine,  com¬ 
ments  editor  Dee  Fearon.  Dee  retired  recently  after  20  years 
on  the  women's  desk  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  and 
became  editor  of  the  new  paper  which  will  he  circulated  for 
the  present  around  Old  Town.  Maine  but  will  go  state-wide. 
The  Elderberry  Times  will  cover  social  activities  and  do 
personality  i)rofiles,  hut  will  also  report  hard  news  affecting 
daily  life  of  senior  citizens. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

24-27 — ANPA/NPRA  Workshop  on  Personnel  Practices,  Procedures  and 
Policies.  Key  Bridge  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24-March  I — Police-Press  Relations  Seminar,  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  San  Francisco.  California. 

28-March  2 — New  tng  and  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  annual 
conference.  Marriott  Boston,  Mass. 

MARCH 

1-3 — Maryland-Delawaro-DC  Press  Association  annual  Winter  Convention, 
Sheraton-Ballimore  Inn,  Balllmore,  Md. 

1-3 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Seminar.  Marott  Hotel. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1-3 — Pacesetters  User’s  Group  Meeting,  Stouffer  Atlanta  Inn,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1- 3 — Wemen  in  Communications,  Inc.  Southeast  Region  meeting  Prince 
Murat  Inn,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

2- 5— Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Mid-Year  Meeting,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 

3- 15 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.Y. 

4- 8 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Interpersonal  and  Organizational  Communications, 
Miami,  Fla. 

9—  L.A.  Professional  Chapter.  Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Craft  of 
Writing  Workshop,  U.  of  Southern  California  Law  Center,  Los  Ameles. 
Cal. 

10- 12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Western  Division,  Sheraton-Fort 
Worth  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Money.  Morality  and  Politics,  U.  of 
Texas. 

10-17 — Black  Press  Week 

14-15 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Newspaper  Institute,  Ramada  Inn. 
East  Brunswick.  N.J. 

14-15 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association  Meeting,  Nacogdoches.  Tex. 
14-16 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  "A  Hard  Look 
at  Press  Ethics!  ",  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

14-16 — New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Convention,  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

17- 29— API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.C. 

18- 22 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami,  Fla. 

21- 23 — Maryland- Delaware-DC  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course, 
Donaldson  Brown  Center,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

22- 23 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association  Convention,  Atkinson  Hotel,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

22-23— Women  In  Communications,  Inc.  Southwest  Region  meeting,  Shera¬ 
ton  Motor  Inn,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

22-24 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  meeting.  Holiday  Inn. 
Kerrvllle,  Tex. 

22-Z7 — American  Cancer  Society  Science  Writers’  Seminar,  Ponce  do 
Leon  Lodge,  St.  Augustine  Fla. 

27- 29—111  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Management  Seminar,  Holiday 
Inn  South,  Joliet,  III. 

28- 30 — PNPA — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Host  Inn  Harrisburg,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 30— Nat  lonal  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

29- 30 — Alabama  Women's  Press  Association,  All  American  Inn,  Auburn, 
Ala. 

29-30 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  North  Central  Region  Meeting, 
Holiday  Inn  Central,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

29- 31 — Women  In  Communications,  Inc.  Northeast  Region  Meeting,  Shera- 
ton-Copley  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

30 —  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Issue. 

30- 31 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Great  Lakes  Region  Meeting,  U.  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

31- April  3 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Planning  and  Zoning  for  Land  Use, 
U.  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

31-AprIl  12 — API  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University 


1-5 — KNIT  Seminar,  Effective  Newspaper  Promotion  Management,  Miami, 
Fla. 

3-5 — Color  Seminar  for  Pressmen,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY. 
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NEW  ORLEANS’  NEW  HO  MILLION  ENCLOSED  MALL 
SHOPPING  CENTER  IS  LARGEST  IN  MID-SOUTH! 

(1,300,000  SQUARE  FEETl 


The  Plaza  n  Lake  Forest  viewed  from  flight  as  it  neared  complelion  in  New  Orleans.  Ifs  ttie  $40-million  project  of  Vte  NEI  Corporatfon. 


Three  major  department  stores  and  over  130  other 
shopping  facilities  will  soon  be  drawing  shoppers  to 
The  Plaza  from  throughout  the  greater  New  Orleans 
area  and  the  growth  areas  of  Slidell  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Gulf  Coast. 


taurants,  a  unique  Gourmet  Fair  and  spacious  mall 
areas  in  which  a  continuing  program  of  cultural, 
recreational  and  civic  events  are  featured.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  an  ice  skating  rink  and  four  theatres  provide 
recreation  and  entertainment. 


Located  on  an  80-acre  tract  of  land  in  Lake  For¬ 
est,  this  facility  adds  over  one  million  square  feet  of 
selling  space  for  retail  trade  in  Metro  New  Orleans. 
What’s  more,  its  easy  access  and  parking  for  6,500 
cars  will  ease  the  growing  congestion  in  the  central 
business  district. 

The  Plaza  offers  complete  and  diversified  shop¬ 
ping  facilities,  is  fully  air  conditioned  and  employs 
two  shopping  levels  for  its  courtyard  stores.  Within 
its  four  connected  sections  are  a  variety  of  boutiques, 
a  concentration  of  quality  clothing  stores,  fine  res¬ 


Consider  The  Plaza’s  economic  impact  here.  A 
task  force  of  750  people  participated  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  75%  of  the  materials  required  were  locally 
procured.  Now,  in  completion.  The  Plaza  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  employ  approximately  3,000  men  and  women. 
Its  payroll  will  exceed  $20  million  and  its  retail  sales 
are  expected  to  top  $100  million. 

Watch  New  Orleans  and  see  how  the  reader  res¬ 
ponse  to  advertising  in  The  Times-Picayune  and  The 
States-Item  enables  The  Plaza  to  attain  its  goals. 
Schedule  in  them  to  achieve  your  goals  here  too. 


THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  and  THE  STATES-ITEM 

MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY  WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 

REPRESENTED  BY  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
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Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Information  or  propaganda 

A  joint  coniiiiittcc  of  Cong^rcss  has  found  that  tlic  Aincritan  peo¬ 
ple  “possess  only  the  dimmest  sense  of  the  institutional  role  and  du¬ 
ties  of  Congress’’  and  is  exploring  ways  to  use  mass  media  to  tell  the 
jteople  how  Congress  carries  out  its  legislative  responsiltilities  and 
educate  the  people  as  to  its  constitutional  role  in  the  American  system 
of  government  (ES.1’,  Teh.  Id,  page  11). 

It  is  a  notal)le  (onclusion  and  a  worthy  endeavor  with  a  large  nod 
of  the  head  to  the  people's  right  to  know  what  its  government  is  doing 
as  well  as  how  and  why. 

I'nfortunately,  the  thrust  of  the  sludv  and  its  conclusions  seems  to 
he  based  on  competition  with  the  Executive  branch  of  government.  It 
said  the  information  gap  has  been  widened  I)y  the  “massive  and 
highly  sophisticated  use  of  mass  communications  bv  the  President 
and  the  Executive  branch  .  .  .  The  combination  of  Presidential  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  the  accumulation  of  communications  resources  by  the 
Executive  branch  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  balance  of  powers  be¬ 
tween  the  separate  and  coequal  branches  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.”  It  noted  “the  impressive  array  of  communications  and  public 
relations  facilities”  available  to  the  Executive  branch. 

We  are  in  favor  of  greater  access  by  media  to  C’.ongressional  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  all  kinds,  but  one  wonders  if  C'.ongress  will  develop  its  own 
“impressive  array”  of  communications  and  public  relations  facilities 
to  compete  for  equal  time.  If  so,  will  this  become  an  informational 
contest  or  a  propaganda  battle? 

It  seems  as  if  Congress  will  engage  in  a  massive  game  of  “catch-up” 
in  which  it  expects  to  use  the  information  media.  If  the  public’s  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  role  of  Congress  is  so  great,  why  not  also 
take  a  hard  look  at  our  educational  system  and  what  is  being  taught 
al)out  our  constitutional  system  and  the  roles  of  the  separate  but 
coequal  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  government? 

The  20-cent  paper 

.\  recent  Gallujj  poll  found  70%  of  the  |>eople  saying  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  20  cents  for  their  newspaper.  The  first  major  tests 
of  this  comes  with  an  announcement  by  the  New  York  Times  that 
it  will  raise  its  per  copy  price  to  20  cents  outside  of  a  .50-mile  radius, 
and  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  announced  a  20-cent  price.  .-\n  .\NP.\ 
survey  of  Feb.  8  reveals  there  are  425  U.S.  newspapers,  about  25% 
of  the  total,  charging  15  cents  per  copy;  1,275  are  10  cents;  and  19 
still  at  5  cents.  Weekly  and  monthly  rates  are  in  proportion.  With 
newsprint  at  .5200  per  ton,  publishers  should  examine  their  individual 
circulation  price  structure. 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member.  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


6  mo.  averaKe  net  paid  June  30,  1973 — 25,271 
Renewal  rate — 75.18^ 


Ths  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged;  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp.  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor;  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner 

Sales  Representatives:  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard 
E.  Schultz,  Kenneth  R.  Schmitt.  Donald  W. 
Stribley.  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Berries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager;  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertis  ing  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager;  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 

OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022,  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5l02 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone 
415-526-8280. 

Chicago:  III  East  Wacker  Drive,  60601.  Phono 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Editor,  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Schultz.  Donald  W.  Stribley,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands 
&  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phono 
415  421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall,  Sands  &  Latta. 
Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20004,  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road.  BIrchIngton.  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


Solzhenitsyn’s  freedom 

Was  -Meksandr  Solzhenitsyn’s  expulsion  from  the  Soviet  Union 
due  to  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  dissenters  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
officials  or  to  fear  of  world  public  opinion  if  more  drastic  discipline 
were  to  be  imposed?  The  answer  to  that  (juestion  may  never  be 
known  definitely  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  speculate  that  the  full 
glare  of  publicity  shown  on  him  and  his  writings  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  outcome. 

EDITOR 
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letters 

ZONED  INSERTS 

I  read  the  story  in  your  January  26  is¬ 
sue  about  St.  Petersburg  and  their  cus¬ 
tomized  insert  distribution.  1  would  like  to 
point  out  the  Express  has  been  zoning 
circulars  for  about  three  years  now.  We 
developed  the  program,  naturally,  to  offer 
the  kind  of  distribution  needed  by  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  based  on  the  areas  he  was  covering 
by  mail.  The  program  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  a  large  percentage  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  had  used  the  mail  for  their 
circulars  in  the  past  are  now  using  inserts 
in  the  Express. 

W'e  developed  our  program  to  really  cus¬ 
tomize  the  distribution.  We  have  minimums 
on  the  number  of  inserts  hut  we  can  give 
them  our  city  zone,  or  the  Pennsylvania  or 
New  Jersey  portion  of  our  circulation 
which  represents  60'',  in  Pennsylvania  and 
40*^0  in  New  Jersey  of  our  total  53.000.  We 
have  gone  further  in  some  cases  in  giving 
an  advertiser  parts  of  our  city  zone  and 
parts  of  our  trading  zone  if  that  fits  their 
store  sales  pattern. 

The  only  thing  we  exclude  from  our  cir¬ 
cular  distribution  is  our  mails,  which  rep¬ 
resents  less  than  2^  of  our  total  circula¬ 
tion. 

Most  of  these  have  been  retail  advertis¬ 
ers.  hut  we  have  offered  the  same  thing  to 
national  advertisers. 

Our  rate  structure*^ is  such  that  we  are 
considerably  below  the  mail  hut  still  are 
able  to  develop  a  profitable  operation  with 
these  inserts. 

Last  year  we  had  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  150  inserts  and  a  good 
percentage  of  these  were  zoned.  Currently 
we  can  distribute  only  one  on  any  one  day. 
which,  of  course,  makes  the  advertiser 
happy,  and  we  do  our  stuffing  in  the  mail 
room  to  be  sure  that  the  advertiser  gets  ex¬ 
actly  what  we’re  telling  him. 

Edward  E.  Howard 
( Howard  is  director  of  sales  &  marketing 
for  The  Express,  Easton,  Pa.) 

*  *  * 

FREEDOM  OF  WORSHIP 

Thanks  for  your  fine  edit  on  Madison 
and  free  speech  in  January  19  issue. 

But  I  believe  you  will  find  that  freedom 
of  worship  is  mentioned  first  in  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  It  should 
he;  .\merica  was  founded  by  people  seek¬ 
ing  freedom  of  worship,  religious  tolerance. 

I  feel  that  is  why  America  has  grown  to 
greatness;  we  took  time  to  thank  the  Al¬ 
mighty  for  our  untold  hlessing.s — h(»th 
natural  and  man-made  political.  De 
Tocqueville  remarked  on  our  modest  little 
rural  churches  dotting  the  land  in  the 
1850’s.  Once  we  give  Cod  his  due.  free 
speech  comes  next  in  line.  Of  course,  it 
could  he  said  that  in  worshipping  as  you 
please  one  exercises  free  speech. 

Your  last  sentence  is  true  and  in  our 
country  where  Power  flows  upward  from 
People  to  leaders  the  growth  of  a  top- 
heavy  bureaucracy  augurs  ill  for  Repre¬ 
sentative  government. 

Joseph  Ray 

(Former  editor,  Blackfoot  (Ida.)  Daily 
Bulletin.) 


NOT  AVAILABLE 

The  article  entitled  “Paper  declines  to 
publish  FBPs  sworn  statements”  on  page 
21  of  the  February  2,  1974,  issue,  states  in 
part,  “While  transcripts  of  affidavits  at¬ 
tributed  to  two  of  the  three  defendants  in¬ 
volved  in  the  kidnap-murder  of  14-year-old 
Daniel  Ehersole  were  made  available  to 
the  ‘Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal’  for 
publication  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation,  the  newspaper  declined  to  pub¬ 
lish  them.”  This  is  inaccurate. 

The  affidavits  referred  to  in  the  article 
were  not  those  of  persons  arrested,  rather 
they  were  the  personal  affidavits  of  FBI 
.\gents  who  had  assisted  in  investigating 
the  case.  The  FBI  neither  made  available 
nor  commented  on  these  documents  to  the 
news  media. 

The  affidavits  were  necessary  legal  docu¬ 
ments  to  establish  and  sup|)ort  the  Fed¬ 
eral  charges  brought  against  persons  in  this 
case.  As  you  are  aware,  these  documents 
when  filed  become  official  court  records 
and.  therefore,  public  records.  The  affidavits 
were  used,  referred  to,  and  read  from  when 
tlie  persons  charged  appeared  before  the 
U.  S.  Magistrate  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on 
lanuary  12.  1974.  It  was  a  public  hearing 
and  members  of  the  news  media  attended. 
Since  that  date,  the  complaints,  warrants, 
and  supporting  documents  (including  FBI 
affidavits)  have  been  a  matter  of  record. 
However,  the  documents  have  not  been 
available  from  the  FBI. 

The  fact  that  certain  information  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  news  media  through  the  public 
record,  of  course,  does  not  compel  its  pub¬ 
lication.  However,  it  would  he  improper 
for  the  FBI  to  take  any  action  to  suppress 
the  publication  of  affidavits  that  have  been 
filed  with  the  courts. 

Clarence  M.  Kelley 

(Kelley  is  director  of  the  FBI.) 

*  *  * 

NOT  THE  CASE 

Your  February  16  story  on  the  with¬ 
holding  of  news  of  the  Hearst  kidnapers 
with  respect  to  a  comment  from  me  about 
Associated  Press  procedure  in  the  case. 

Your  story  attributes  to  me  the  statement 
that  “we  agreed  with  the  police  that  im¬ 
mediate  publicity  might  endanger  Miss 
Hearst’s  life.”  This  is  not  so.  We  would 
have  no  way  of  knowing  on  our  own  what 
the  impact  of  immediate  publicity  might  be. 
We  received  a  request  to  delay  and  we 
agreed  to  do  so,  based  on  the  assertion  by 
local  police. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
agreeing  to  wait  and  agreeing  with  the 
reasoning  which  went  into  the  making  of 
the  reipiest  by  the  police.  We  did  the  for¬ 
mer;  there  was  no  way  we  could  have  done 
the  latter  at  that  stage. 

Louis  D.  Boccardi 

( Boccardi  is  executive  editor  of  the  AP.) 
*  *  * 

LARGER  GAIN 

Our  Sunday  circulation  increased  3.79f 
above  1972.  and  not  2.7^^  as  it  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  February  2  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Vince  Spezzano 

(Spezzano  is  director  of  public  service 
for  the  Gannett  Go.  Inc.) 


PRO  HOUSEWIFE 

At  the  risk  of  biting  the  hand  that  feeds 
me,  I  am  compelled  to  comment  on  the 
statement  made  by  Gloria  Biggs,  publisher 
of  the  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Times,  when  it 
was  reported  in  E&P  (2  9  74),  she  led  a 
panel  on  women’s  pages  at  TPA  sessions. 

Gloria  Biggs  told  the  panel  (per  quote) : 
“If  you  have  a  liberated  community,  then 
the  women’s  section  has  outlived  its  useful¬ 
ness.  But  the  majority  of  women  are  still 
content  to  live  a  life  playing  the  roles  of 
wife,  mother  and  so  on,  so  you  have  to  have 
a  section  which  reaches  them  on  that  level.” 

For  20  years  I  have  divided  my  loyalties 
between  homemaking,  mothering  5  children, 
loving  a  husband  and  caring  for  his  needs 
and  writing  professionally.  I  have  yet  to 
meet  a  women’s  editor  who  fully  under¬ 
stands  that  women  do  NOT  “play  roles” 
like  actresses  on  a  stage.  They  are  individu¬ 
als  living  their  life  either  by  choice  or  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  it  is  high  time  both  society 
and  the  press  stopped  treating  the  full-time 
homemaker  like  a  sidedish  Women’s  Lib 
hadn’t  ordered. 

I  think  it’s  time  our  women’s  pages 
started  to  give  the  Homemaker  back  her 
prestige,  and  stopped  treating  her  posi¬ 
tion  with  less  enthusiasm  than  they  do 
women  who  are  financially  reimbursed  for 
their  labors.  Appliances  keep  house.  It  takes 
a  person  to  make  a  home! 

(Mrs.)  Gloria  Pitzer 
(Mrs.  Pitzer  operates  Happy  Newspaper 
features.) 


Short  Takes 


In  Kern  County,  15  trick  stops  contact¬ 
ed  by  the  Californian  indicated  they  were 
open  for  business  today. — Bakersfield  Cal¬ 
ifornian. 

♦  *  ♦ 

His  wife  will  be  singing  in  the  services 
with  the  other  siners. — Helena  (Ark.) 
World. 

♦  #  * 

While  the  analysts  don’t  recommend 
any  early  purchases,  except  for  investors 
with  a  lot  of  patients,  stocks  that  interest 
Mr.  Goldfarb  are  .  .  . — Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  *  * 

Officials  identified  him  as  .  .  .  and  a 
would-be  pilot  who  reportedly  was  upset 
about  Flun  King  out  of  Army  flight 
school, — Mancie  (Ind.)  Star. 
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(DETROIT)  SUNDAY  NEWS  MiniJUIT13,1974 


Oil  industry 
charges  on 


By  JOHHN  E.  PETERSON 
and  GEORGE  KENTERA 

News  WaskinctOR  Bureae 

Q:  Mr.  Ikard,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
suspicion  that  the  oil  shortage  is  a  hoax  contrived 
by  the  large  oil  companies  to  raise  prices  and  in¬ 
crease  profits.  What  about  that? 

IKARD:  That's  simply  not  true,  and  1  think 
it’s  unfortunate  if  we’ve  reached  the  ptoint  where 
public  decisions  are  made  on  that  basis.  This  crisis 
has  been  coming  for  a  long  time,  and  many  people 
have  been  talking  about  it  in  industry  and  in 
government  for,  oh,  10  years.  The  thing  that  ac¬ 
celerated  it,  of  course,  was  the  (Arab)  embargo. 

But  we  simply  were  not  developing  our  re¬ 
sources  in  this  country  in  a  way  that  was  keeping 
up  with  our  demand.  We  were  not  developing  the 
(Alaskan)  North  Slope,  the  largest  oil  field  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  were  not  developing  our 
marine  (offshore)  resources.  Our  production  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana  and  other  places  was  going 
down,  and  we  were  administering  our  import  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  we  were  discouraging  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  refining  capacity. 

All  these  factors  could  lead  but  to  one  final 
conclusion  and  that  was  a  shortfall.  It  is  not  con¬ 
trived.  It  is  very  real,  and  1  think  people  should 
understand  it’s  going  to  be  around  for  a  long  time. 
Another  thing  you  hear  a  lot — that  the  minute  the 
embargo  is  lifted  it  will  be  over — is  not  true,  and 
1  think  the  public  should  understand  that. 


Q:  Where  does  the  blame  lie  for  the  failure  to 
develop  our  resources? 

IKARD;  Well,  most  of  the  reasons  that  we  are 
not  developing  the  resources  have  been  govern¬ 
ment  decisions — the  failure  to  build  the  (Alaskan) 
pipeline,  for  instance,  has  been  the  deterrent  in 
the  development  of  the  North  Slop>e.  That  was  a 
government  decision.  The  failure  to  develop  the 
public  lands  was  because  there  had  not  been 
lease-sales  to  make  those  lands  available. 

I’m  not  suggesting  this  was  a  conscious  decision 
on  the  part  of  government  to  bring  about  any 
shortfall.  This  is  more  complicated  than  just  a 
simple  thing  of  who’s  at  fault. 

We’re  all  at  fault  in  that  we  have  never  had 


spokesman 
the  energy 


any  concern  about  our  energy  uses.  We’ve  been 
very  extravagant,  and  when  people  talked  about 
there  being  some  limitation,  no  one  really  listened. 

Q:  When  you  say  government,  are  you  laying 
the  blame  on  the  White  House  or  Congress,  or 
both? 

IKARD;  Both.  And  I’m  not  suggesting  that  the 
industry  hasn’t  been  to  blame.  And  the  present 
administration,  as  well  as  the  previous  administra¬ 
tions,  didn’t  recognize  this  as  a  problem  until, 
really,  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

Q:  In  this  shortage  that  you  describe  as  “very 
real”  do  you  see  a  credibility  problem  with  the 
public? 

IKARD:  Certainly.  1  think  there  is  a  very 
definite  credibility  problem  and  it’s  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  us.  These  problems  are  not  going  to  be 
solved  until  there  is  an  established  credibility  on 
both  sides,  and  we  recognize  that  is  not  currently 
the  case. 

Q:  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  oil  com¬ 
panies  holding  back  inventories,  waiting  for  higher 
prices.  Is  this  fact  or  fiction? 

IKARD:  We’re  not  aware  of  any  such  case  on 
the  part  of  the  suppliers.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
there  may  not  be  an  isolated  case  here  and  there, 
but  as  a  general  rule  I’d  say  that  charge  is  pure 
fiction.  Also,  you  hear  about  these  tankers  lying 
offshore  and  all  that.  We’ve  tried  desperately  to 
check  that  out  and  we  find  no  substance  for  it.  We 
checked  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  we’ve  checked 
through  the  industrial  sources  we  have.  I  think 
this  whole  charge  of  withholding  product  from  the 
market  is  without  any  basis. 

Q:  People  are  also  concerned  about  the  talk  of 
huge  oil  company  profits. 

IKARD:  That’s  right. 

Q:  Are  earnings  excessive,  in  your  opinion? 

IKARD:  This  is  something  else  that  is  very 
complicated.  When  you  compare  profits,  say,  for 


answers 


crisis 


the  third  quarter  of  last  year  with  the  third  quarter 
of  1972,  it’s  very  unfair  because  you’re  comparing 
a  good  year  with  a  bad  year.  And  then,  you’ve  got 
to  look  at  any  measure  of  profits — if  you’re  going 
to  be  fair  about  it — as  a  return  on  investment. 
Using  that  measure,  the  oil  industry  is  getting  a 
return  of  about  10.8  percent,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  as  against  12.2  percent  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  generally.in  1972.  So  I  don’t  think  that  profits 
have  been  excessive. 

I  certainly  don’t  think  anybody  anywhere  would 
agree  that  anybody  should  unduly  profit  by  some 
scarce  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  highly 
capital-intensive  industry.  We’re  going  to  need  in 
excess  of  $200  billion  for  capital  investment  in  the 
next  10  years,  and  when  we  go  out  to  get  that 
money  we’ve  got  to  compete  for  it  in  the  market. 


Q:  In  effect,  you’re  saying  that  if  we're  to  have 
this  new  production  that  we  require  in  the  two 
decades  or  so  ahead,  we’re  going  to  have  to  have 
reasonable  profit  margins? 

IKARD:  Yes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Alaskan 
pipeline.  That  started  out  five  years  ago  as  a  $1 
billion  project.  That  cost  has  gone  up  now  to 
something  like  $4  billion.  Now  this  is  all  going 
to  be  financed  in  the  private  sector.  It’s  the  largest 
privately  financed  construction  project  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  But  in  order  to  finance  it,  the 
companies  that  are  building  it  are  going  to  have 
to  have  some  kind  of  reasonable  return  on  their 
investment.  Well,  even  5  percent  of  $4  billion  is 
a  big  number,  and  I  think  that’s  what  people  see 
and  think  is  excessive. 


Q:  Do  you  agree  with  those  who  suggest  we 
ought  to  reorder  our  lifestyle  so  far  as  our  use  of 
energy  is  concerned? 

IKARD:  I  don’t  just  think  we  ought  to.  I  think 
we’re  going  to  have  to.  I  think  this  will  probably 
be  the  significant  result  of  this  whole  energy- 
supply  situation.  We  have  got  to  reorder  our  use 
of  it,  to  where  we  don’t  bake  ourselves  in  the 
wintertime  and  freeze  ourselves  in  the  summer¬ 
time  in  our  air  conditioning  and  our  heating,  and 
where  we  don’t  have  automobiles  with  all  kinds  of 
gadgetry  on  them.  We  live  in  buildings  like  this 


FRANK  IKARD 


The  oil  industry  has  been  constontly  under  fire  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  energy  crisis.  But  Frank  Ikard,  a  leading 
representative  of  the  oil  industry,  strongly  denies  that 
the  shortage  was  contrived  by  the  industry  os  a  meons 
of  increasing  prices  and  profits. 

Ikard,  a  former  Democratic  congressman  from  Texas, 
is  president  of  the  American  Petroleum  institute,  the 
big  Washington-based  trade  association  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  petroleum  industry  in  North  America. 

In  this  "on  the  record"  interview  with  Detroit  News 
Washington  bureau  members  John  E.  Peterson  and 
George  Kentera,  Ikard  presents  an  oil  industry  view¬ 
point  on  the  current  crisis. 


one,  where  you  can’t  open  the  windows.  There’s 
pot  to  be  some  better  way  to  move  people  around 
in  metropolitan  areas  than  having  us  all  get  singly 
into  automobiles. 

Q:  Have  the  oil  companies  been  putting  enough 
money  into  research  on  new  forms  of  energy? 

IKARD;  That’s  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
What  is  enough  research?  I  guess  if  you  are  not 
getting  the  results  you  haven’t  been  doing  enough 
research — but  the  oil  industry  is  spending  more 
in  really  basic  research  than  any  other  segment 
of  our  economy.  And  some  dramatic  results  have 
been  attained.  They  haven’t  come  on  stream  yet, 
but  I  think  in  the  gasification  and  liquification  of 
coal  we’ve  made  great  progress  and  there’s  a  great 
deal  of  work  being  done  in  the  shale  and  geo¬ 
thermal  areas. 

Q:  Is  there  any  way  this  country  can  possibly 
meet  its  mid-range  energy  needs  without  the 
planned  increase  in  nuclear  power  production? 

IKARD;  Not  that  I  can  see,  no.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  in  the  situation 
we  are.  Most  people  back  in  the  early  ’60’s  that 
were  looking  at  the  mid-70’s  were  projecting  that 
atomic  energy  would  be  supplying  about  20  to  25 
percent  of  our  electrical  power  and,  of  course,  as 
you  know,  currently  it’s  about  3  percent.  In  fact, 
many  people  say  we’re  not  getting  any  net  ad¬ 
vantage  out  of  it  at  all  and  others  say  we’re  getting 
about  as  much  out  of  atomic  power  as  we  get  out 
of  firewood. 

Q:  Gasoline  at  many  stations  right  now  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  50  cents  or  more  a  gallon.  How  much 
higher  do  you  think  prices  will  go? 


formation  they  have.  I  have  the  impression,  from 
what  I  understand  and  from  what  figures  I’ve 
seen,  that  there  has  been  dramatic  support  of  this 
voluntary  program  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public.  If  this  continues  I  think  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  that  we  might  avoid  rationing,  and 
I  hope  we  can. 

Q:  Do  you  foresee  any  heating  oil  shortages 
this  winter? 

IKARD;  Based  on  the  information  we  have 
today,  I  think  that  the  supply  will  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  demand  this  winter.  Now  there’s  no 
way  we  can  predict  a  blizzard  that  might  hit 
Michigan,  for  instance,  or  New  England  and 
knock  anything  I’d  say  here  in  a  cocked  hat.  But 
with  the  kind  of  winter  we’ve  had,  which  is  an 
average  or  warm  one,  I  think  we’ll  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply. 


Q:  There  are  those  who  say  the  energy  crisis 
is  bringing  to  the  large  oil  companies  everything 
that  they’ve  been  seeking — higher  prices,  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  moves  toward  the  deregulation 
of  natural  gas,  and  incentives  for  new  explora¬ 
tion.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

IKARD;  I  think  an  inescapable  fact  all  through 
this  whole  discussion  of  energy  supply  is  often 
overlooked.  It  is  that  the  American  consumer  has 
had  the  best  supply  at  the  cheapest  price  of  any 
consumer  in  the  world.  With  all  the  problems,  he 
can  buy  a  gallon  of  oil  or  a  gallon  of  gasoline  at 
a  cheaper  price  and  have  a  more  dependable 
supply  than  you  can  in  any  other  industrial  nation. 
So,  while  the  industry  has  done  many  things 
wrong,  it  must  have  been  doing  a  few  things  right, 
because  the  consumer  has  really  been  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  this  industry. 

The  oil  industry  is  the  one  basic  industry  in  the 
world  that  is  really  an  American  invention.  It  was 
born  here;  it  was  started  here;  the  crews  that  work 
around  the  world  are  largely  American. 

One  of  the  dangerous  aspects  of  our  public 
policies  is  we’ve  been  forced  to  export  this  tech¬ 
nology  and  our  crews  and  the  engineers.  At  the 
petroleum  engineering  schools  in  this  country,  en¬ 
rollments  are  at  extremely  low  levels.  The  crews 
in  the  North  Sea  are  American  now,  but  they’ll  be 
replaced  by  Scots,  English  and  Norwegians.  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  they’re  American  now  but  they’re 
going  to  be  replaced.  So  this  is  a  little  bit  like  a 
time  bomb.  We  don’t  feel  it  now,  but  unless  we 
turn  around  and  start  some  development  in  this 
country,  in  another  eight  or  10  years  we  will  have 
liquidated  this  great  cadre  of  expert  technicians 
that  have  developed  energy  resources  worldwide. 

This  is  something  people  don’t  think  about. 
We’ll  wake  up  one  morning  with  French  and 
English  and  Saudi  Arabian  engineers  in  here  tell¬ 
ing  us  how  we  ought  to  develop  our  resources 
and  then  everybody  will  ask,  “What  happened?” 

Q:  Peter  Peterson,  the  former  secretary  of  com¬ 
merce,  said  months  ago  that  “Popeye  has  run  out 
of  cheap  spinach.”  Would  you  agree  that  for  the 
American  consumer,  energy  at  the  price  we  have 
known  it  in  the  past  is  forever  gone? 


IKARD;  I  would  think  there  will  be  no  sub¬ 
stantial  change  in  prices,  but  this  is  an  area  again 
that  is  just  impossible  to  project  because  there 
are  too  many  factors  that  are  unpredictable. 

Q:  The  Administration  now  has  an  emergency 
gas  rationing  plan  set  to  go  into  effect  March  1, 
if  need  he.  Do  you  think  gas  rationing  can  be 
avoided? 

IKARD;  I  hope  so.  I  am  not  privy  to  all  the  in¬ 


Q:  One  of  the  major  reasons  the  Alaskan  pipe¬ 
line  was  delayed  was  the  opposition  of  various 
environmental  groups.  Do  you  think  you  can 
develop  the  huge  offshore  oil  beds  in  the  Atlantic 
without  encountering  this  type  of  thing? 

IKARD;  Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  hope  so.  Now 
we've  drilled,  in  the  last  18  to  20  years,  about 
1 7,000  marine  wells,  and  we’ve  only  had  four  bad 
spills.  So  four  out  of  17,000  is  a  pretty  good 
batting  average.  It’s  too  bad  we  had  even  those 
four.  We’re  working  continually  on  the  technology 
to  improve  that.  We  can  drill  and  develop  these 
marine  resources  without  disturbing  the  environ¬ 
ment  or  the  marine  life.  We  think  that  this  is  a 
provable,  established  fact,  and  we  would  hope 
we  would  be  allowed  to  do  it. 


Q:  How  much  of  our  resources  are  in  the 
marine  category? 

IKARD;  Well,  they’re  substantial.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  estimates  about  190  billion 
barrels  of  oil  there  and  that’s  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  we’ve  used  in  this  country  for  the  last 
100  years.  And  there  are  a  trillion,  100  billion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  there.  So  this  is  where  our 
great  reserves  are,  and  they’re  producible  under 
the  technology  of  today. 


IKARD;  Yes. 


American  Petroleum  Institute 

1801  K  Street.  Northwest.  Washington.  D  C  20006 


(The  article  on  these  two  pages  is  reproduced  without  change  from  The  (Detroit)  Sunday  News,  January  13,  1974) 


“The  New  York  Times  is  a  valuable  habit,  especially  in 
Alaska  where  it’s  easy  to  think  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
The  Outside.  The  Times  not  only  fills  in  the  gaps,  but 
brings  me  an  insider’s  perspective  on  that  Outside  news.” 

Stan  Abbott.  Executive  Editor 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


Number  of  dailies  in  groups 
increased  by  11%  in  3  years 


Groups  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
are  continuing  to  grow  toth  in  number 
and  in  average  size,  but  over  the  last  few 
years  the  growth  in  average  size  has  been 
faster  than  the  increase  in  number  of 
groups. 

These  are  among  the  facts  revealed  by 
an  analysis  of  figures  from  the  annual 


survey  of  daily  newspaper  groups  com¬ 
piled  for  the  1974  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book  by  Dr.  Raymond 
B.  Nixon,  professor  emeritus  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr. 
Nixon’s  figures  are  shown  in  the  accompa¬ 
nying  table. 

In  a  1971  analysis  (E&P,  July  17,  1971) 


Dr.  Nixon  pointed  out  that  group  owner¬ 
ship  of  U.S.  dailies  had  passed  the  half¬ 
way  mark.  On  January  1,  1971,  there  were 
879  group-owned  dailies,  or  50.2%  of  the 
national  total  of  1,748.  By  January  1, 
1974,  the  number  of  group  dailies  had 
grown  to  977,  or  54.9%  of  the  total  of 

I, 774  U.S.  dailies  to  be  shown  by  the  1974 
Year  Book. 

This  marks  an  increase  of  98  papers,  or 

II. 2%,  in  the  total  number  of  group-owned 
dailies  over  the  last  three  years.  During 
the  same  period,  the  number  of  U.S.  daily 
groups  increased  from  157  to  165,  or  only 
5.0%,  for  an  average  of  about  5.9  dailies 
each.  Thus,  the  number  of  dailies  owned 
by  the  groups  has  increased  at  a  rate 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  number  of 
groups.  Both  figures  are  at  an  all-time 
high. 

Largest  groups 

Tw’enty-one  U.S.  groups  show  more 
than  10  dailies  each  in  the  1974  listing. 
These  groups,  with  the  number  of  dailies 
owned  by  each,  are : 

Gannett,  56;  Thomson,  47;  Scripps 
League,  36;  Donrey  Media,  30  (with  one 
additional  daily  managed  but  not  owned) ; 
Freedom,  23;  Newhouse,  22;  Carmage 
Walls,  21  (several  jointly  owned) ;  Harte- 
Hanks,  20;  Worrell,  19;  Kidder,  18; 
Scripps-Howard,  18;  Dow  Jones  (includ¬ 
ing  Ottaway  subsidiary),  16;  Knight,  16; 
Lee,  16;  Copley,  15;  Stauffer,  14;  Inger- 
soll,  13;  How’ard  Publications,  12;  Morris 
Communications,  11;  Ogden,  11;  Speidel, 
11. 

Although  several  of  the  larger  groups, 
particularly  Gannett,  have  bought  out 
smaller  groups  in  recent  years,  the  small¬ 
er  groups  are  growing  in  numbers  too.  In 
1971  there  were  49  groups  of  only  two 
dailies  each;  this  year  there  are  60  two- 
daily  groups.  The  number  of  groups  with 
three  dailies  each  has  increased  in  three 
years  from  20  to  28.  Thus,  88  or  more 
than  half  of  the  nation’s  165  daily  groups 
have  only  two  or  three  papers  each.  Fifty- 
six  of  the  remaining  groups  own  from 
four  to  10  papers  apiece,  leaving  only  21 
with  more  than  10  dailies  each.  At  least 
15  groups  print  two  or  more  dailies  in  one 
shop. 

Reasons  for  the  rapid  growth  of  group 
ownership  in  the  U.S.  were  summarized  in 
the  1971  article.  The  validity  of  these 
reasons  is  emphasized  again  by  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  summary  of  1973  acquisitions 
in  the  December  29,  1973,  issue.  Of  53 
U.S.  dailies  sold,  all  but  five  were  bought 
by  groups  or  by  subsidiaries  of  other 
newspapers.  Many  dailies  and  daily 
groups  also  are  buying  weeklies. 

A  ranking  of  U.S.  daily  groups  on  a 
circulation  basis  will  not  become  possible 
until  final  figures  are  available  for  each 
paper  in  the  1974  Year  Book,  Dr.  Nixon 
said.  Preliminary  analysis  indicates  that 
the  five  leading  groups  in  7-day  circula¬ 
tion  will  remain  the  same:  1)  Chicago 
Tribune-owmed  Newspapers;  2)  New¬ 
house;  3)  Knight;  4)  Scripps-Howard; 
and  5)  Hearst. 


GROUP  a'.W.SHIP  OF  U.S. 

DAILIES,  1910-7U 

No.  of  No.  of  Av. 


Year 

Groups 

Dailies 

Size 

1910 

13 

62 

U.7 

19.^3 

31 

153 

U.9 

1930 

55 

311 

5.6 

1933 

63 

361 

5.7 

1935 

59 

329 

5.6 

19h0 

60 

319 

5.3 

19li5 

76 

368 

ii.8 

195U 

95 

U85 

5.1 

1961 

109 

552 

5.1 

1967 

160 

817 

5.1 

1968 

159 

828 

5.2 

1971  (1/1) 

157 

879 

5.6 

197U  (1/1) 

165 

977* 

5.9 

*The  69ure  of  977  counts  only  once  each  five  dailies  that  are  owned  jointly  by  two  groups. 
It  includes  four  dailies  that  are  not  in  one  of  the  50  states,  but  these  are  eliminated  in  figuring 
percentages  of  the  1774  U.S.  dailies. 
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Reporters  object  to  editor’s  Atlanta  editor 
1  1  j  reported  held 

ban  on  political  advertiser  .  , 

^  by  kidnappers 


Bv  Darrell  Leo 


The  editor  of  the  Delaware  State  Xews 
lO  Daily  Eagle  has  banned  political  opin¬ 
ion  advertisements  placed  by  a  Dover  man 
who  has  supposedly  abused  freedom  of 
expression  with  “deliberate  factual  misre¬ 
presentation.” 

According  to  Joel  D.  Smyth,  editor,  ads 
placed  by  L.  Lee  Layton  Jr.  were  banned 
from  the  paper  on  February  14.  He  said 
Layton  was  also  banned  from  placing  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  in  the  daily.  “I  imposed 
the  ban  not  because  I  disagree  with  Lay- 
ton,  although  I  violently  disagree  with 
him,  hut  because  of  a  deliberate  disregard 
for  what  the  man  knew  was  the  truth,” 
said  Smyth. 

The  editor  referred  to  an  advertisement 
Layton  had  placed  in  the  State  News 
which  claimed  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  anti-Semitic.  The  source  for  the  ad, 
according  to  Smyth,  was  a  forged 
document  used  by  the  .American  Fascist 
sympathizers  during  the  193()s.  He  said 
the  Franklin  Society  as  well  as  several 
readers  had  contacted  him  with  documen¬ 
tation  that  the  speech  as  a  forgery.  Lay- 
ton  who  attempted  to  place  another  ad 
using  the  same  source  was  stopped  by  the 
editor.  Other  ads  placed  by  Layton  in¬ 
cluded  claims  that  “Jews  have  used  the 
Negro  to  destroy  .America  and  reduce  it  to 
the  level  of  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.” 

Signed  editorial 

Smyth,  announcing  the  ad  ban,  placed  a 
signed  editorial  explaining  his  position 
and  accompanied  by  dis.senting  editorials 
written  by  newspaper  reporters.  His  edi¬ 
torial  .stated,  “L.  Lee  Layton  Jr.  has  used 
and  abused  that  freedom  (of  speech)  for 
years.  This  individual  has  become  a  moral 
cancer.  Like  any  cancer,  he  must  be  cut 
out  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  rest  of 
society.” 

He  continued,  “.  .  .  This  newspaper  will 
no  longer  accept  advertisements  from 
Layton,  because  of  their  history  of  care¬ 
less  disregard  for  truth.  Further,  Lay¬ 
ton’s  letters  to  the  editor  will  be  publi.shed 
only  when  they  contain  no  racial  or  reli¬ 
gious  slurs  .  . .” 

Smyth  ended  his  comments,  “L.  Lee 
Layton  Jr.  is  going  to  have  to  find  some 
other  .sewer  in  which  to  spew  his  hatred.” 

Keporlors  argiinienls 

.Accompanying  opinions  from  four  staff 
members  including  news  editor  Charles 
Llliott  did  not  defend  Layton’s  viewpoint 
but  argued  the  ban  was  a  determent  to 
freedom  of  speech.  Said  Elliott,  “When 
the  devil  speaks,  the  people  know  who  he 
is— so  who  is  misled  by  Layton?  Smyth  is 
the  greater  beguiler,  promising  us  free 
access  to  tbe  local  news  media  and  then 
withdrawing  that  access  selectively.  The 
devil  take  them  both.” 

Following  the  editor’s  ban  announce¬ 
ment,  associate  editor  Gary  E.  Hindes 
filed  a  letter  of  resignation.  In  a  two 
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.sentence  message,  Hindes  told  the  editor, 

“.  .  .  you  have  my  resignation  (effective 
March  15)  unless  and  until  freedom  of 
speech  is  returned  to  the  Delaware  State 
News  and  Daily  Eagle.”  Hindes,  however, 
withdrew  his  letter  on  February  20  and 
issued  a  joint  statement  with  Smyth  say¬ 
ing  he  was  “.  .  .  convinced  the  editor  was 
operating  under  honorable  motives.”  Staff 
members  had  accused  Smyth  of  kneeling 
to  pressures  from  both  the  paper’s  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  the  Dover  business 
community. 

0.  D.  Bailey,  ad  director,  denied  there 
had  been  any  pressure  applied  from  his 
department  or  local  merchants  to  dump 
the  Layton  ads.  He  said  there  had  been 
com])laints  from  some  merchants,  but  that 
they  were  small  accounts. 

I.^'lters  policy 

The  ban  has  precipitated  a  change  in 
letters  to  the  editor  policy,  Smyth  added. 
“We’ve  returned  letters  to  the  writer  for 
revision  if  they  are  considered  legally 
libelous  in  the  past,”  he  said.  Now  the 
l)olicy  includes  letters  which  “.  .  .  contain 
incitement  to  do  violence  or  inflammatory 
statements  based  on  bigotry  . . .” 

Layton  who  has  been  running  ads  every 
week  for  the  last  three  years  said  he 
didn’t  know  what  he  will  do  now  to  get  his 
views  published.  He  did  say  a  lawyer  had 
told  him  he  might  have  a  libel  case  again¬ 
st  Smyth  who  called  him  “Delaware’s 
leading  hate  monger”  in  one  editorial.  The 
Dover  man,  however,  did  not  say  whether 
he  might  sue  the  jiaper  on  the  grounds 
that  his  rights  had  been  violated. 

Smyth  emphasized  the  point  that  his 
newspaper  would  reject  any  advertise¬ 
ment  which  might  in  the  future  follow  the 
same  disregard  for  the  facts  or  would  be 
offending  to  the  reader. 

Layton  who  leportedly  spent  $240  a 
month  to  place  80  inches  of  ads  in  the 
Delaware  paper  has  also  placed  ads  in  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Newx-Joinnal.  His  last 
ad  there  was  run  in  November  1973.  The 
paper  has  since  “tightened  its 
procedures”  so  it  will  not  print  ads  which 
it  considers  objectionable  or  offensive,  said 
Richard  P.  Sanger,  president.  Letters 
from  Layton  will  still  be  run  though,  said 
Harry  Themal,  managing  editor. 

• 

Wichita  names  ad  rep 
after  6  year  hiatus 

The  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and  Deacon 
is  now  being  represented  by  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  newspapers’  general 
manager,  Harrow  (Duke)  Lully.  The 
newspa])ers  have  not  had  an  advert isng 
representative  in  the  past  six  years. 

EDITOR 


The  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Reg  Murphy,  40,  disappeared  Wednesday 
evening,  February  20,  the  victim  of  an 
ai)i)arent  kidnapping. 

Le.ss  than  two  hours  after  he  was  la.st 
seen  leaving  his  home,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ceived  a  telephone  call  from  a  man  who 
said  that  .Murphy  was  being  held  by  the 
“Revolutionary  Army”  and  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  would  hear  further  ‘  by  another 
means.” 

Murphy  had  left  his  Atlanta  home 
about  7  :.30  pm  in  the  company  of  an  un¬ 
identified  man.  The  first  telephone  call 
came  at  9:15  p.m.  Channel  5  tv  in  .Atlanta 
got  a  call  with  substantially  the  same 
message  and  shortly  thereafter  Murphy’s 
wife,  Virginia,  leceived  the  last  of  the 
three  telephone  calls,  with  the  message: 
“if  you  want  to  know  about  your  husband, 
call  Jim  Minter.” 

William  H.  Fields,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  news  for  the  Journal 
and  Constitution,  told  Editor  &  Pi’BLISher 
Thursday  morning  that  no  further  word 
had  been  received  since  the  Wednesday 
evening  phone  calls  and  that  it  was  “as¬ 
sumed  Murphy  had  been  kidnajiped.” 

The  FBI  refused  to  comment,  but  it  was 
reported  that  Murphy’s  office  was  being 
searched  for  any  clues.  Tight  security  was 
imposed  at  the  .Atlanta  newspaper’s  plant. 

Georgia-l>orn  Murphy  was  i)olitical  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Constitution  from  1961-65,  and 
became  editor  of  the  paper  in  1968.  He 
was  with  the  Macon  Telegraph  &  l^ews 
from  19.5.3-1960  and  is  a  former  Nieman 
Fellow.  He  is  co-author  of  a  recent  book, 
“The  Southern  Strategy,”  with  Harold 
Gulliver,  associated  editor  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  writes  an  editorial  page  col¬ 
umn  regularly. 

• 

AP  bids  for  photos 
by  Caroline  Kennedy 

The  .A.ssociated  Press  is  negotiating  to 
buy  rights  to  a  selection  of  Caroline  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  photographs  that  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  Lexington  .Art  Gallery  in  New  York 
City  next  month.  Many  of  the  photos  are 
from  the  .Ai)palachia  area  where  16-year- 
old  Caroline  worked  on  a  documentary 
movie  last  summer. 


Homelife  suspended 

llomelife  magazine,  launched  in  the 
New  York  metro  area  last  July,  has  tem- 
l)orarily  suspended  publication  due  to 
difficulty  raising  sufficient  funds  from 
venture  capital  sources.  Published  by  In- 
Store  Publications  Inc.,  the  1  million  cir¬ 
culation  magazine  was  sold  in  supermar¬ 
kets  in  almo.st  direct  competition  to  TV 
(I  aide. 
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Nude  wirephoto  stirs 
response,  but  not  use 

A  poster  of  a  nude  pregnant  woman 
which  will  grace  anti-smoking  posters  for 
the  British  Health  Education  Council’s 
$300,000  campaign  has  brought  up  a  pe¬ 
rennial  question  for  editors  to  consider: 
When  to  use  pictures  of  nudes  in  an 
American  newspaper? 

The  answer,  according  to  Associated 
Press  is  never.  The  AP  Wirephoto  desk 
asked  its  London  bureau  to  transmit  the 
poster  to  New  York  via  a  private  circuit. 

The  desk  then  transmitted  this  advisory 
on  the  story,  “.  .  .  We  do  not  plan  to  move 
the  poster  on  the  Wirephoto  network  since 
many  editors  might  consider  it  objection¬ 
able.  We  have  had  several  queries  about 
its  availability.  The  poster  is  available  in 
New  York  and  any  member  desiring  can 
have  it  via  LD  facilities.”  The  response 
drew  10  newspapers,  but  none  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  photo  so  far.  The  service  has 
carried  photos  before  showing  nudity. 

Response  to  the  service’s  decision  not  to 
run  varied,  according  to  Hal  Buell,  execu¬ 
tive  newsphoto  editor.  Said  Ed  Cloos, 
news  editor,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Uninn,  “If  this  subject  is  worth  an  A  wire 
story  it  ought  to  be  worth  a  picture.  I 
think  it  is  being  coy  to  say  you’ll  move  it 
LD.” 

Carol  Greenawald,  picture  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Today,  said  she  didn’t  use  it  because 
“The  poster  didn’t  appeal  to  us.  I  don’t 
think  there  would  be  much  general  inter¬ 
est.  It  would  probably  be  more  harmful 
than  good  because  of  the  format.” 

However,  Maury  FaLstein,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  defended  AP  for 
handling  the  case  very  well. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  are  confronting 
the  birthrate  issue  with  a  newspaper  ad 
campaign  asking,  “What  are  your  chances 
of  getting  pregnant  tonight?”  Posters  will 
feature  a  pregnant  man  and  a  young  ex¬ 
pectant  mother. 

• 

Tax  evasion  charge 
against  Hall  dropped 

The  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  made  public 
last  week  that  Federal  income  tax  evasion 
charges  had  been  dismissed  against  Wil¬ 
ton  E.  Hall,  former  publisher  of  the  And¬ 
erson  (S.C.)  Independent  and  the  Daily 
Mail. 

The  newspaper  said  the  charges  were 
dismissed  last  September  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  James  B.  McMillan  of  Charlotte, 
but  that  no  effort  was  made  to  publicize 
the  dismissal. 

U.S.  Attorney  John  K.  Grisso,  who 
confirmed  the  dismissal,  said  the  decision 
was  made  by  the  Justice  Department  in 
Wa.shington.  According  to  Judge  McMil¬ 
lan’s  order,  the  case  was  being  dismissed 
because  trial  against  Hall  could  not  be 
held  within  a  reasonable  time  due  to 
Hall’s  continuing  heart  trouble. 

Hall  was  charged  in  a  six-count  indict¬ 
ment  in  1965  while  owner  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Publishing  Co.  He  has  since  sold  the 
two  daily  newspapers. 


Joint  operating 
rules  are  target 
of  Guild  lawsuit 

The  Newspaper  Guild  has  asked  a  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  to  enjoin  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  from  implementing  regu¬ 
lations  that  would  permit  newspapers  to 
enter  into  joint  operating  agreements 
without  prior  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General.  The  suit  asks  court  annulment  of 
a  section  of  the  interim  regulations  deal¬ 
ing  with  antitrust  immunity  for  profit 
pooling,  price  fixing  and  market  splitting 
by  joint  newspaper  operations. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  ac¬ 
cords  immunity  from  antitrust  prosecu¬ 
tions  to  22  joint  operating  arrangements 
that  were  in  effect  when  the  law  was 
enacted.  It  requires  prior  approval  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  any  new  arrange¬ 
ment  between  two  newspapers  if  they  seek 
similar  antitrust  immunity. 

Department  of  Justice  attorney  said 
that  the  department’s  interpretation  of 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  is  that  it 
does  not  require  that  all  joint  operating 
agreements  must  have  prior  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  only  those  in  which 
the  parties  to  the  arrangement  seek  the 
limited  antitrust  immunity  given  agree¬ 
ments  which  were  in  effect  when  the  Act 
was  passed. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no  new 
joint  arrangements  pending  which  would 
require  the  Attorney  General’s  prior  ap¬ 
proval.  This  has  caused  some  bewilder¬ 
ment  as  to  what  the  Newspaper  Guild  is 
currently  concerned  about. 

The  Guild,  however,  indicated  that  its 
concern  was  primarily  with  the  potential 
effect  of  joint  arrangements  on  newspaper 
jobs.  Joint  operations  generally  go  into 
effect  without  prior  notice  to  employees 
and  usually  result  in  the  discharge  of 
employees,  the  suit  points  out. 

“Once  joint  newspaper  arrangements 
are  entered  into”  the  suit  asserted,  “it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  undo  them 
and  to  reconstruct  the  facilities  and  plant 
of  one  of  the  newspapers  which  is  a  party 
to  such  arrangements.” 

The  Act  provides  that  where  approval 
of  a  proposed  arrangement  is  sought,  the 
Attorney  General  must  find  that  at  least 
one  of  the  parties  is  a  failing  newspaper, 
likely  to  go  out  of  business  if  denied  the 
benefits  of  a  joint  operating  arrangement. 
In  making  that  determination,  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  would  require  the  parties  to 
produce  financial  records,  and  provide 
terms  of  the  agreement,  to  justify  the 
failing  newspaper  claim.  This  would  of¬ 
ten  involve  prolonged  and  complex 
procedures.  The  Justice  Department’s 
position  is  that  one  purpose  of  its  regula¬ 
tions  is  to  avoid  subjecting  newspapers  to 
time-consuming  and  expensive  bureau¬ 
cratic  procedures. 

If  newspapers  decided  to  enter  into 
joint  operating  arrangements  without 
asking  the  exemption  from  antitrust  laws 
according  existing  agreements,  the  Justice 
Department’s  position  is  that  they  would 
do  so  at  their  own  risk  and  might  find 
themselves  involved  in  antitrust  litigation 
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if  some  phases  of  the  agreement  were  ad¬ 
judged  violative  of  the  antitrust  statutes. 

The  guild’s  suit,  however,  says  that  the 
disputed  regulation  makes  an  option 
available  to  newspapers  contrary  to  the 
law  on  which  it  purports  to  be  based. 

It  asks  the  court  to  void  the  regulation 
and  enjoin  the  justice  department  from 
implementing  it  in  any  way. 

The  .American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  also  filed  objections  to  the 
regulations.  Its  objections  centered  on 
what  is  called  the  Act’s  provisions  for  a 
“full  scale  quasijudical  proceeding”  on 
applications  for  approval  of  a  joint 
arrangement.  As  with  the  Guild,  the 
ANPA  holds  that  a  joint  arrangement 
entered  into  without  prior  approval  of 
the  attorney  general  is  illegal. 

• 

Guild  seeks  50%  UPI 
top  salary  increase 

Wire  Service  Guild  and  United  Press 
International  negotiators  began  meeting 
February  14  to  seek  $450  a  week  mini¬ 
mum  for  top-experience  journalists,  pho¬ 
tographers,  artists  in  a  new  Guild  con¬ 
tract.  The  current  Guild  contract  with 
UPI  expires  midnight,  March  15. 

In  a  similar  negotiations.  Associated 
Press  and  WSG  members  recently  ratified 
a  new  two  year  contract  which  provides  a 
$335  minimum  for  top  scale  staffers.  The 
$335  top  scale  for  1975  is  behind  only  the 
five  Washington  and  New  York  papers 
that  have  contracts  with  The  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  $317  top  scale  for  1974 
equals  top  scale  in  current  contracts  at 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

The  Guild  is  proposing  the  50  per  cent 
increase  in  pay  for  UPI  staffers  to  make 
up  for  some  of  the  “lost  spending  power.” 
Proposals  are  in  line  with  recent  Guild 
contracts  negotiated  at  the  Washington 
Star  News  which  provides  top  staffers 
with  a  minimum  of  $422  a  week  and  a 
new  contract  for  staffers  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  is  expected  to  go  even  higher. 
The  Guild  is  also  proposing  that  it  take 
less  time  for  staffers  to  be  considered  top 
employes.  At  many  news  organizations, 
staffers  reach  top  pay  after  two  or  three 
years.  At  UPI,  it  now  takes  up  to  five  or 
six  years. 

“Negotiations  are  particularly  difficult 
at  this  time  because  of  unsettled  economic 
and  political  conditions,  which  surround 
us,”  Dale  M.  Johns,  UPI  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  said  recently.  “Under  the 
circumstances  it  isn’t  surprising  that  gen¬ 
eral  feelings  of  insecurity  should  be  tran¬ 
slated  into  some  pretty  stiff  union  de¬ 
mands.  We  can  only  say  that  UPI  is  not 
in  the  oil  business.” 

According  to  Wireport,  the  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Guild  newspaper,  the  Guild  has  never 
used  the  weapon  of  “a  strike”  in  negotia¬ 
tions  with  UPI,  but  the  idea  is  heard  more 
and  more  in  connection  with  negotiations 
this  year. 

The  WSG  negotiation  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are:  Bob  Miller  of  New  York,  Drew 
Von  Bergen  of  Washington,  Mike  Kaeser 
of  Chicago  and  Bruno  Ranniello  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  Miller  was  elected  chairman  at  a 
January  19  strategy  meeting  in  New 
York. 
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UPI  editor  wants  controls 
put  on  personal  data  files 


H.  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of 
United  Press  International,  said  February 
IG  in  Waco,  Tex.,  that  the  right  to  privacy 
is  seriously  threatened  by  the  growing 
collection  of  computerized  information  on 
individuals. 

“It  is  a  subject  journalists  should  un¬ 
derstand  and  report  in  full,”  Stevenson 
told  the  .Journalism  .\lumni  Advisory 
Council  at  Baylor  University. 

“.\s  we  move  deeper  into  the  .4ge  of 
Computers,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  hits 
of  information  are  being  collected  on  ev¬ 
ery  citizen,”  Stevenson  said. 

Regulations  for  stricter  control  and 
dis.semination  of  this  material  have  been 
proposed  hy  two  federal  agencies,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Kducation  and  Welfare. 

“These  steps,  if  ever  enacted,  are  only  a 
start,”  Stevenson  said. 

He  told  of  the  16-year-old  high  .school 
girl  in  New  .Jersey  who  was  investigated 
hy  the  FBI  after  she  received  i)rinted 
material  from  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  for  use  in  a  school  project. 

“Many  of  the  files  in  the  national  crime 
computer  maintained  hy  the  FBI  relate  to 
so-called  ‘dangerous  persons’  or  those  in¬ 
volved  in  civil  disorders,  or  presumably, 
someone  who  might  write  a  leftwing  orga¬ 
nization  for  literature,”  he  said. 

“There  are  legitimate  needs  for  much 
of  this  information,  certainly.  .And  there 
are,  just  as  certainly,  those  who  will 
abuse  and  misuse  this  growing  collection 
of  personal  data. 

“Safeguards  are  needed,  on  the  national 
level  and  on  the  local  level,”  he  said. 

He  urged  that  journalists  “move  out 
front  ...  in  making  sure  the  puldic  fully 
understands  the  dangers  of  computerized 
snooping. 

“It  is  one  way  that  the  media  can 
demonstrate  that  far  from  wanting  to  pry 
into  the  lives  of  the  innocent,  it  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  protecting  individual  liberties.” 

*  *  * 

HO^  TO  AITRACr  KKADKKS 

Newspapers  should  ho  a  reflection  of 
what  readers  want  and  need,  research 
analyst  Joe  Belden  said  Saturday  (Febru¬ 
ary  IG)  during  a  Baylor  Communications 
Week  program. 

Belden  is  president  of  Belden  .Associ¬ 
ates,  which  does  research  and  counseling 
in  marketing  and  public  affairs. 

Best  known  for  its  Continuing  Market 
Studies  for  New.spaj)ers,  the  Dallas-based 
firm  is  involved  in  research  in  editorial, 
circulation,  promotion,  public  affairs,  con¬ 
tent  analysis  an  newspaper  management 
counsel. 

In  its  TI  years  the  firm  has  served  more 
than  80  papers,  about  27  of  which  are 
served  on  a  continuing  basis  in  such  naar- 
kets  as  Philadelphia,  .Atlanta  and  Miami. 

Belden’s  address  was  an  interpretive 
report  of  patterns  he  has  seen  emerge 
from  research  his  company  has  done  for 
these  newspapers. 
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He  said  in  this  fa.st-changing  age  of 
more  television  sets  than  flush  toilets, 
newspapers  are  positioned  in  the  people’s 
minds  as  only  one  part  of  the  total  in¬ 
formation  system. 

Not  everyone  uses  or  consults  a  news¬ 
paper  for  the  same  reasons,  he  said,  hut 
added  that  the  local  newspapers  offer  a 
reader  many  advantages  not  available  in 
other  media. 

Belden  divided  readers  into  two  camps, 
the  detail  readers  and  the  gist  readers. 
Some  are  what  he  called  frustrated  read¬ 
ers,  and  others  are  adjusted  readers. 
Newspapers  have  to  ajjpeal  to  all  people, 
he  said. 

-An  adjusted  reader  knows  where  his 
favorite  regular  feature  apears  in  the 
newspaper.  He  can  turn  to  the  item  and 
read  it  before  throwing  away  the  newspa¬ 
per.  He  suffers  no  frustration. 

Belden  said  his  company’s  researchers 
found  an  example  of  the  frustrated  read¬ 
er  in  the  busy  housewife  who  doesn’t  have 
time  to  read  all  that  the  newspaper  offers. 
She  feels  guilty  and  frustrated  when  she 
finally  throws  away  her  newspaper,  hav¬ 
ing  read  only  a  portion  of  it. 

“Much  education  is  needed  to  turn  frus¬ 
trated  readers  into  adjusted  readers,” 
Belden  said,  “before  they  become  non¬ 
readers.” 

Circulation  of  daily  newspapers  has  in¬ 
creased  only  because  the  total  population 
has  increased,  he  said,  pointing  out  that 
the  actual  percentage  of  the  population 
who  read  newspapers  is  decreasing  by 
about  one  percent  a  year. 

Research  by  his  company  also  has  found 
reader  dissatisfaction  because  “readers 
say  they  (newspapers)  consistently 
present  biased  content  in  the  news  area.” 

“.And  the  public  deeply  resents  this,” 
Belden  said. 


Belden  offered  several  recommendations 
for  newspapers  that  wish  to  attract  and 
keep  readers. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  must  become  more 
of  a  service  medium. 

‘  They  can’t  abandon  being  newspapers, 
of  course,”  he  said,  “but  they  will  have  to 
lean  more  toward  service  items  such  as 
question-answer  columns,  classified  sec¬ 
tions,  entertainment  schedules,  stock  mar¬ 
ket  reports  and  all  those  things  that  are 
not  necessarily  news. 

Newspapers  will  have  to  stop  trying  so 
much  for  immediacy,  he  said.  They  will 
have  to  pay  more  attention  to  reader  in¬ 
terest,  which  he  explained,  is  not  the  same 
as  readership. 

“Reader  interest  is  the  kind  of  meas¬ 
urement  that  tells  us  what  the  people 
want  to  read  and  what  they  like,”  he  said. 

Belden  .said  he  suspects  much  of  what  is 
read  in  the  newspapers  is  there  only  be¬ 
cause  an  editor  put  it  there  and  the  reader 
is  confronted  by  it. 

“Many  items  of  news  should  have  a 
place  in  the  newspaper,”  he  said,  “but  not 
necessarily  the  space  and  prominence  that 
an  editor  thought  they  deserved.” 

.About  one-third  of  all  the  newspaper 
readers  his  researchers  have  interviewed 
do  not  read  the  newspaper’s  front  page  on 
which  an  editor  has  placed  those  items  he 
thought  most  important. 

“The  medium  of  the  newspaper  has  been 
changing,  of  course,  but  life  has  been 
changing  more  rapidly,”  Belden  said,  “and 
the  newspaper  has  not  changed  fast 
enough  to  he  used  in  the  ways  the  reader 
wants  to  use  it.” 

He  said  the  newspaper  will  have  to 
become  a  more  selective  tool,  with  better 
organization  and  more  indexing  to  help 
the  reader  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

Belden  also  reconimended  the  use  of  more 
research  by  newspapers  to  get  a  playback 
of  what  readers  want  from  their  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Sunday  newspapers,  he  said  “are  better 
read  because  they  already  contain  the 
type  of  .stories  I’m  talking  about.  People 
want  to  read  about  things  that  will  help 
them  cope  with  life.” 


HOMECOMING — H.  L.  Stevenson  (second  fom  left),  editor-in-ehlef  and  vicepresident  of 
UPI  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Baylor  Journalism  Alumni  Advisory  Council  in  Waco,  Texas 
is  joined  by  three  Baylor  journalism  alumni  working  for  UPI — Kay  Brown,  Tom  Belden  (second 
from  right)  and  Parkey  Cheshire. 
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Business  page  reporting 
examined  by  editors 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Business  and  financial  writers  for 
newspapers  can  break  down  the  seeming 
apathy  of  the  public  towards  reporting  on 
the  business  life  of  the  community,  but 
they’ll  have  to  widen  their  scope  of  activi¬ 
ties  to  produce  sharper  copy. 

That  theme  laced  with  variations  for 
achieving  such  goals  was  the  thrust  last 
week  of  a  program  arranged  by  Tom  lii- 
ordan,  managing  editor  of  the  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot  and  Dave  Osborne,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  for 
a  workshop  of  the  Michigan  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors/News  Editors  at 
Lansing. 

Riordan  set  the  tone  for  the  sessions 
with  the  observation  that  newspapers 
have  been  missing  the  meaningful  stories 
connected  with  business  and  finance  be¬ 
cause  “we  don’t  know  what  to  look  for.” 
He  emphasized  that  help  is  needed  in  the 
area  of  business  and  financial  reporting 
and  coverage. 

Mrs.  Pat  Shontz,  former  editorial  and 
business  news  writer  for  the  Detroit  News 
and  economics  columnist  for  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  said  that  business  writers 
should  be  writing  on  specifics,  not  gener¬ 
alities.  Now  a  professor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Mrs.  Shontz  said  she  had  gained  the 
impression  that  many  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  writers  don’t  understand  what  they 
are  writing  about  and  have  the  feeling 
readers  and  the  business  community  don’t 
care. 

Need  broad  scope 

Knowledge  of  what  makes  business  and 
financial  institutions  tick  is  an  absolute 
essential  to  sharply  written  pages,  she 
said.  Writers  need  to  know  the  impact  of 
OSH.A  requirements  on  business,  the 
changes  in  reporting  requirements  by  the 
Security  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
economic  outlook,  government  policies  re¬ 
garding  business  and  what  is  the  business 
of  the  United  States  vis  a  vis  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation.  Employment,  and  the  lo¬ 
cal  and  regional  outlook  for  highs  and 
lows,  should  be  another  important  require¬ 
ment  of  the  writer. 

If  writers  and  reporters  are  indifferent 
towards  their  work  shoddy  business  pages 
will  result.  Mrs.  Shontz  prefers  to  .see  the 
big,  important  business  stories  of  the  day 
played  on  the  business  pages  so  the  reader 
will  get  in  the  habit  of  turning  there. 

Other  opinions  of  Mrs.  Shontz; 

Stock  tables  don’t  necessarily  turn  all 
people  on;  what  happens  in  the  market 
could  be  done  with  a  Ouija  board.  She 
observed : 

Who  are  automobile  news  stories  writ¬ 
ten  for?  She’s  not  certain  they  are  written 
for  anyone  outside  the  industry,  and  if 
this  is  happening  the  copy  should  be  more 
carefully  reviewed  and  altered. 

Little  imagination  shows  on  business 
pages.  She  mentioned  the  reporting  of 


prime  rate  figures,  suggesting  this  can  be 
done  better  by  telling  readers  what  the 
prime  rate  figures  mean.  Same  with  the 
gross  national  product  figure. 

In  order  to  improve,  the  writer  must  do 
his  homework.  Hopefully  he’s  read  some 
economic  history  and  has  developed  some 
prospectus  and  the  ability  to  put  box  car 
figures  in  perspective,  not  just  resorting 
to  printing  meaningless  figures.  Handling 
of  figures  in  stories  in  a  meaningless 
manner  sometimes  causes  the  playing  of  a 
story  the  wrong  way.  Don’t  slough  off 
figures,  interpret  them,  Mrs.  Shontz 
said. 

Predicts  price  declines 

She  feels  that  current  high  prices  can 
eventually  fall  and  she  predicted  that 
“you  will  see  some  disastrous  price  de¬ 
clines.  When  these  are  reported  they 
shouldn’t  be  horror  stories.”  Also,  writers 
shouldn’t  fall  into  the  trap  that  now  is 
forever. 

There  also  should  be  more  reporting  of 
the  international  scene  because  what  is 
seen  on  a  state-by-state  basis  is  not  near¬ 
ly  so  important.  What  our  federal  govern¬ 
ment  does  in  the  fields  of  budgets,  money 
markets,  and  taxes  should  be  reported  on 
an  imaginative  level. 

If  there  is  a  misconception  that  maybe 
this  is  a  business  and  financial  world  and 
if  news  of  it  is  highly  departmentalized  it 
means  newspapers  are  shutting  off  50 
percent  of  readers,  principally  women, 
Tom  Gies,  professor  of  finance.  University 
of  Michigan  said. 

Writers  will  have  to  recognize  that  high 
degrees  of  thinking  are  necessary  in  all 
facets  of  the  economy  in  order  to  attract 
new  readers  to  the  business  section  or 
bring  back  former  readers. 

He  felt  that  business  and  financial  edi¬ 
tors  didn’t  move  to  those  jobs  by  choice, 
possibly  because  no  effort  was  made  by 
news  executives  to  select  people  who  were 
interested. 

He  suggested  that  something  practical 
should  be  done  about  the  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  those  types  of  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Maybe  universities  can  work  up  pro¬ 
grams  to  help.  Gies  also  suggested  that 
some  other  title  be  given  sections  now 
known  as  Business  and  Finance.  Maybe 
“Money”  would  better  describe  the  busi¬ 
ness  section,  he  said.  With  that  word  in 
the  page  one  index  maybe  people  would 
look  at  the  section  one  time.  It  would  be 
up  to  the  paper  to  have  such  good  business 
pages  to  get  them  back  after  the  initial 
look. 

l>o  writers  know? 

Gies,  too,  dealt  with  the  GNP.  He 
asked:  Do  writers  really  know  what  GNP 
changes  mean.  Or  do  readers  know  or  are 
they  told  what  is  a  recession,  a  depres¬ 
sion.  Do  writers  know.  If  not,  they  should. 
Can  readers  tell  by  looking  at  the  paper 
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what  is  productivity.  What  causes  produc¬ 
tivity  to  change.  First,  newsmen  must 
know  the  proper  terminology  to  make 
many  economic  issues  understandable  to 
readers.  “And  you  don’t,”  Gies  said. 

Maybe  a  business  section  ombudsman  or 
“gadfly  columnist”  is  needed.  Displayed  in 
an  attractive  format.  Political  columns 
are  handled  this  way,  so  how  about  the 
same  treatment  in  the  economic  area? 

Newspapers  are  failing  to  encourage 
the  business  community  to  start  things, 
encouraging  mayors  and  other  local 
officials  to  react  to  suggestions.  Such 
officials  can  only  be  reactors,  Gies  said, 
since  it  is  the  state  that  sets  the  impor¬ 
tant  rules.  But  if  papers  with  the  help  of 
business  can  spark  reaction  on  the  local 
level  it  will  be  help  to  alert  local 
officials. 

The  giant  auto  industry,  with  profits 
last  year  of  more  than  $3  billion,  has  not 
done  as  much  service  to  the  state  (Michi¬ 
gan)  as  it  should  have,  Gies  said.  There  is 
a  degree  of  blindness  in  this  situation, 
Gies  added,  and  there  are  either  going  to 
be  radical  changes  or  apathy.  Newspapers 
can  prevent  the  latter  from  happening, 
and  the  business  pages  can  be  the  cat¬ 
alyst.  In  this  connection,  Gies  mentioned 
the  changes  to  socialization  in  France, 
Britain,  the  Netherlands. 

“It  can  happen  here,  but  do  you  have 
any  convictions  about  it,”  he  asked.  There 
better  be  some  hard  thinking  in  this  area 
by  a  lot  of  newspapermen,  he  said.  News¬ 
papermen  are  really  teachers  when  they 
write  on  such  subjects  and  there  had  best 
be  some  solid  backgrounds  for  convictions. 
That  is  the  substance  of  what  is  going  to 
be  brought  to  the  business  and  financial 
pages  of  the  future. 

.As  for  new  industry  moving  to  a  state 
and  the  facets  involved,  the  writer  must 
know  the  relative  wage  scale,  the  tax 
scale,  the  business  climate  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  picture  thoroughly.  Gies  observed 
that  the  cost  of  bringing  new  industry  to 
a  community  may  run  well  ahead  of  what 
the  firm  will  pay  in  taxes.  Thus,  the  writ¬ 
er  needs  information,  to  make  of  himself 
a  sort  of  economist,  for  his  readers,  who 
include  the  business  community,  are 
greatly  dependent  on  him.  Ethical  value 
changes  are  going  on  and  newsmen  have 
got  to  participate  or  “someone  else  will  do 
it  for  you,”  Gies  said. 

More  crusading 

Mrs.  Shontz  suggested  that  there  be 
more  crusading-type  reporters  on  the 
business  side,  maybe  a  type  of  Action  Line 
column  on  business  pages,  airing  com¬ 
plaints  about  businessmen.  Certainly  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  crank  contacts,  but  these 
could  be  properly  investigated  and 
dropped  if  spurious. 

She  also  feels  that  computer  hangups 
and  problems  and  consumerism  news 
should  be  parts  of  the  business  section.  To 
this  Gies  said  there  does  not  have  to  be  a 
slant  in  the  business  section  towards  con¬ 
sumerism,  agreeing  that  they  should  be  a 
business  session  adjunct. 

Business  stories  with  the  feminine  as¬ 
pect  are  not  really  necessary,  Mrs.  Shontz 
said,  for  despite  the  stereotyped  concept 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Myrtle  Beach  is  nation’s 
newest  two-paper  town 


By  George  Wilt 

Myrtle  Beach  nestles  up  against  the 
ocean  at  the  near  northern  end  of  a  fifty- 
mile  stretch  of  coastline  that  South  Caro- 
lineans  call  the  Grand  Strand.  It’s  one  of 
those  phenomena  called  “growth  communi¬ 
ties,”  boasting  440  motels,  most  of  them 
new,  and  two  dozen  golf  courses. 

And  two  independently-owned,  daily 
newspapers. 

Myrtle  Beach  itself  reported  a  year- 
round  population  of  less  than  10,000  in 
the  1970  Census,  with  Horry  and  George¬ 
town  Counties  accounting  for  about  100,- 
000  population.  Aside  from  being  the  only 
market  in  South  Carolina  with  two  inde¬ 
pendently-owned  dailies,  it  may  just  be 
the  smallest  two-paper  market  in  the  U.S. 

Less  than  six  months  ago,  both  of  the 
area’s  newspapers  were  published  weekly 
or  twice  a  week.  But  when  new  owners 
came  on  the  scene,  publication  frequency 
jumped  to  daily,  and  with  amazing  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  State-Record  Company  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  state  capitol,  publishers  of  the 
State  and  Record,  purchased  the  Myrtle 
Beach  Neu'K-Sun,  a  bi-weekly,  from  Mark 
Garner,  former  mayor  of  the  beach  com¬ 
munity,  and  converted  it  to  daily  (morn¬ 
ing)  publication. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Strand  Journal, 
a  weekly  published  at  the  beach,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Georgetown  (S.C.)  Ameri¬ 
can,  which  quickly  became  the  afternoon 
Journal  American,  serving  both  Myrtle 
Beach  and  Georgetown.  'The  two  ocean 
front  communities,  while  located  in  differ¬ 
ent  counties,  are  only  35  miles  apart. 

Both  newspapers  are  printed  offset, 
with  the  News  Sun’s  plant  located  at 
Myrtle  Beach  also  printing  the  Conway 
Field  and  Herald  (5,700  weekly) ;  the  Lo- 
rist  Sentinel  (2,500  weekly) ;  and  the 
Strand  Sentry,  (3,300  weekly),  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  Air  Force  Base  at  Myrtle 
Beach. 

The  News  Sun’s  editorial  and  business 
offices  are  jammed  into  the  same  building 
with  its  production  plant  a  block  off  Kings 
Highway,  the  main  north-south  route 
through  town. 

The  Journal  American  operates  from 
two  locations,  with  news,  business  and 
coldtype  production  facilities  in  a  two- 
story  building  in  Myrtle  Beach,  and  deliv¬ 
ering  plate-ready  copy  to  a  production 
plant  located  in  Georgetown. 

At  the  News  Sun,  general  manager  Bob 
Alexander  said  that  the  newspaper  was 
showing  steady  growth  in  both  circulation 
and  advertising,  and  was  using  a  dozen 
adult  carriers  in  areas  from  Little  River 
to  Pawley’s  Island,  plus  260  coin-operated 
vending  machines  located  at  the  area’s 
major  motels  and  shipping  areas.  He  re¬ 
ported  sales  to  tourists  during  the  busy 
season  of  800  to  2,500  daily.  Ad  volume 
has  shown  increases  of  up  to  ten  percent 
each  month,  with  the  News  Sun  also  car¬ 
rying  about  130  inches  of  classified  daily. 


Production  is  completely  coldtype  except 
for  classified,  which  is  set  in  hot  metal 
along  with  composition  for  the  job  shop.. 
Equipment  in  the  plant  includes  a  Compu- 
graphic  2961,  a  Photo  Pacesetter  814,  a 
Hendix  5200  keyboard  and  VDT.  The  shop 
includes  complete  camera  and  platemak¬ 
ing,  with  two  stripping  and  makeup  ar¬ 
eas. 

Advertising  director  Donald  Boyne 
pointed  out  that  the  Sun  News  carried  a 
good  mix  of  local  and  national  news,  using 
UPI  for  national  sources.  He  told  of  the 
paper’s  upcoming  special  issues,  including 
an  ad-packed  Jaycee  Week  section  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  upcoming  section  on  Canadi- 
an-.American  Week  in  March  and  a  “Sun- 
Fun”  section  scheduled  for  June. 

The  Sun  News  carries  two-column 
World  and  State  News  columns  on  page 
two,  a  complete  weather  report  and  map, 
top  name  columnists  and  comics,  cross¬ 
word,  horoscopes,  plus  two  pages  of  com¬ 
plete  stock  tables,  described  as  the  only 
complete  reports  in  the  state. 

Two-lown  operation 

.\t  the  Journal  American,  publisher 
John  Carriker  was  equally  enthusiastic 
about  his  paper’s  future.  He  said  that  he 
had  reached  a  circulation  of  9,547,  with 
about  ten  percent  of  the  total  complimen¬ 
tary,  in  three  counties,  Horry  Co.,  site  of 
Myrtle  Beach,  plus  Williamsburg  and 
Georgetown  Counties.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  circulation  had  climbed  from  about 
3,800  when  he  took  over  publication  in 
Myrtle  Beach  in  September. 

The  Journal  American  is  published 
from  a  two-story  building  located  on 
Kings  Highway,  where  news,  business  and 
coldtype  composition  departments  are  lo- 
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cated,  with  plate-ready  copy  delivered  to 
the  production  plant  in  Georgetown,  35 
miles  south.  Here  plates  are  made  and  the 
paper  printed  on  four  units  of  Fairchild 
News  King  presses.  Nu.\rc  plate  making 
equipment  is  used  in  the  Georgetown 
plant. 

Circulation  promotion 

Carriker  described  a  series  of  seven 
subscription  drives,  with  high  school  seni¬ 
or  girls  soliciting  subscriptions  house-to- 
house,  and  a  successful  campaign  with 
three-month  sub.scriptions  given  free  to 
people  who  contributed  $5  or  more  to  the 
local  United  Way  campaign,  following 
with  a  conversion  drive.  He  reported  that 
'i'i'/,  of  the  Drive’s  free  subscribers  were 
converted  to  paid. 

The  Journal  .American  carries  upward 
from  two-and-a-half  pages  to  four  pages 
of  classified  daily  under  a  unique  plan. 
Classified  ads  are  free  in  all  categories 
except  real  estate  listings  for  houses  or 
lots  for  sale.  Free  want  ads  are  paid  for 
only  when  the  item  advertised  is  sold,  at 
the  rate  of  two  percent  for  items  up  to 
$5,000,  and  one  percent  for  items  over 
$5,000.  Real  estate  ads  are  billed  at  four 
cents  per  word  per  day,  or  at  display 
rates.  Display  classified  is  billed  at  dis¬ 
play  rates. 

The  Journal  .American  is  about  70%  lo¬ 
cal  news,  and  carries  both  .AP  and  UPI, 
and  includes  a  good  run  of  features, 
columns  and  comics.  The  sports  page 
shows  that  Myrtle  Beach  is  a  major  golf 
resort  by  carrying  a  daily  golf  column  by 
one  of  the  paper’s  three  contributing  golf 
writers.  The  area’s  two  dozen  golf  courses 
tilts  the  orientation  of  the  sports  pages  to 
the  fairway  sport. 


Sunday  planned 

.A  Sunday  newspaper  will  be  published 
by  the  Kinston  (N.C.)  Daily  Free  Press 
beginning  March  3.  The  evening  news¬ 
paper,  with  a  circulation  of  13,007,  was 
acquired  last  year  by  Freedom  News- 
l)apers  Inc. 
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Massachusetts  weekly  features  magaxine  front  pages 

Weekly  editor  By  Philly  Murtha 

WEEKLY  PROMOTES  INVESTIGATIVE  COVERAGE 


A  weekly  newspaper  started  more  as  a 
crusade  than  a  business  is  starting  to  eat 
into  the  core  of  the  same  town’s  daily 
circulation  through  digging,  muckraking 
and  “giving  ’em  whose  hand  is  in  whose 
pocket.’’  (It  prints  the  news  the  daily 
newspaper  leaves  out  according  to  one 
reader.) 

The  weekly  is  the  Journal  of  Greater 
(Mass.)  Lawrence,  an  offset  tabloid  that 
comes  out  Thursdays  with  a  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  approaching  10,000.  tyro  to  the 
newspaper  world,  the  Journal  ran  its  first 
issue  on  September  13,  1973.  It  is  sold  at 
15<  a  copy  by  mail  subscription  and  is 
available  in  local  stores. 

Its  publisher  is  Jack  Wark,  a  30-year-old 
cynical  enthusiast,  who  promotes  investi¬ 
gative  coverage.  Wark  has  a  small  staff  of 
young  people.  He  himself,  is  the  only  full¬ 
time  reporter,  and  his  wife  is  his  top 
advertising  sales  person. 

Weekly  philosophy 

Jack  Wark  has  a  philosophy  behind  his 
weekly  venture  which  is  beginning  to  pull 
in  returns.  He  feels  that  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  a  city  of  over  66,000  is  incredibly 
aware,  politically,  and  since  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  community  is  largely  of  Irish, 
Italian,  -Arabic  and  Spanish  ancestry,  the 
community  needs  a  second  voice. 
Lawrence  is  dominated  heavily  by  industry 
and  the  voting  strength  is  strongly  Dem¬ 
ocratic;  the  daily  newspaper  is  conserva¬ 
tively  Republican. 

The  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune, 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  46,000  is  a 
three-generation  owned  and  controlled 


newspaper  with  staunch  Republican  edito¬ 
rial  policy.  The  Eagle-Tribune  made  no 
endorsement  when  John  F.  Kennedy  ran 
for  president  in  1960;  in  1964  it  endorsed 
Barry  Goldwater  and  it  supported  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon  in  1968  and  1972. 

Wark  knows  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  daily,  because  that’s  where 
he  got  his  start.  He  worked  for  the  Eagle- 
Tribune  for  four  years;  quit  a  summer 
ago,  because  of  ‘  the  oppressive  approach 
to  news;  killing  stories,  double  standard 
in  writing  about  certain  people.’’ 

It  reached  a  head  for  Wark  and  seven 
other  staffers  on  the  Eagle-Tribune  dur¬ 
ing  a  bitter  campaign  dispute  over  the 
tough  three-way  U.S.  congressional  cam¬ 
paign  involving  liberal  Democrat,  John 
Kerry,  Republican  Paul  W.  Cronin  and 
Independent  Roger  Durkin. 

Weekly  expbjres  in-deplli 

Wark  left  the  Eagle-Tribune  to  explore 
scandals  and  all  subjects  he  couldn’t  han¬ 
dle  in  the  daily  newspaper.  He  began 
planning  for  the  weekly  with  two  other 
people;  one  a  former  fellow  Eagle- 
Tribune  staffer.  He  took  out  a  small  loan 
to  establish  the  weekly  tabloid.  The  only 
problem  at  present  is  that  newsprint  costs 
have  been  jacked  up.  This  has  created 
some  financial  slow-down  in  profits.  The 
publication  prints  at  Castle  Publications 
in  Plaistow  N.H.,  right  across  from 
Lawrence. 

The  staff  is  composed  of  Wark,  full¬ 
time  news;  with  two  part-time  reporters 
making  $25  a  week.  Staffers  are  mostly 
Italian  or  Lebanese  which  is  favorable 
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Trouble  ot  Oliver 
School  pagi9 


Where  beer  is  still  20*  a  glass  An  Andover  farm  goes  under 


rather  than  detrimental,  according  to 
Wark.  “It  has  ingratiated  us  with  the 
people  of  Lawrence — we  represent  the 
masses.’’ 

The  paper  started  out  with  too  much  of 
a  literary  bent,  Wark  said.  The  nostalgic 
pieces  and  features  were  not  what  the 
people  wanted.  With  the  first  5,000-6,000 
subscribers,  Wark  changed  his  policy  and 
editorial  stand  to  investigative  and  defini¬ 
tive  in-depth  reporting.  This  angle  has 
more  than  helped  to  double  the  paper’s 
circulation.  He  feels  the  change  in  the 
weekly’s  coverage  was  necessary  for  sur¬ 
vival. 

In  addition  to  strong  political  coverage, 
Wark  says  that  sports  coverage  is  one  of 
the  weekly’s  strongest  suits.  “Sports  cov¬ 
erage  is  local.  We  go  into  the  high  school 
locker  rooms  and  give  lots  of  local  flavor,” 
he  added. 

He  also  said  that  since  Lawrence  is  so 
close  to  Andover,  his  particular  paper  has 
a  strong  desire  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  working  classes.  This  is  juxtaposed 
against  what  Wark  terms  the  “Limousine 
liberals  who  march  around  Boston  while 
the  Puerto  Ricans  are  getting  kicked  by 
the  police.” 

(’.oniroversy  uncovered 

One  particular  issue  involving  the  con¬ 
troversial  use  of  80,000  square  feet  of 
land  in  downtown  Lawrence  might  be  an 
example.  The  local  Redevelopment  author¬ 
ity  has  been  using  the  land  for  a  parking 
lot,  when  less  than  two  blocks  away  there 
is  a  municipal  garage.  The  Journal  point¬ 
ed  out  the  implication  of  political  influ¬ 
ence  and  made  citizens  aware  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved.  The  Journal  has  also 
uncovered  stories  surrounding  the  “im¬ 
mense  nepotism  and  cronyism”  involved  in 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Lawrence.  As  Wark  reports,  “A  city  job 
can  set  off  an  enormous  uproar,”  and  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  for  rele¬ 
vant  interpretive  material  in  the  weekly. 

From  the  financial  angle,  subscriptions 
have  doubled  and  advertising  strength  is 
just  under  50  per  cent.  However,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wark,  the  local  daily  has  domi¬ 
nated  the  main  shopping  center  advertis¬ 
ing  business.  But  even  though  everything 
has  been  done  to  eliminate  the  weekly, 
certain  merchants  are  more  than  willing 
to  advertise  in  the  Journal  he  adds.  Rates 
are  $1.65  contract  and  $1.90  for  transient. 
He  says  that  a  possible  basis  for  advertis¬ 
ing  with  the  Journal  is  its  liberal  ap¬ 
proach  rather  than  the  ultra-conservative 
policy  of  the  daily. 

The  Journal’s  makeup  is  clean  and  sim¬ 
ple  with  mixed  san-serif  and  serif  type¬ 
faces.  The  tabloid  carries  front-page 
feature  photo  composites  relating  to  .story 
highlights.  Average  issue  length  is  24 
pages. 

• 

Landmark  acquires 
Carroll  County  Times 

The  Carroll  County  (Md.)  Timen,  a 
semi-weekly  newspaper  published  in  West¬ 
minister,  Md.,  has  been  acquired  by  Land¬ 
mark  Community  Newspapers,  subsidiary 
of  Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  based 
in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Landmark  Community  Newspapers 
owns  and  operates  25  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  papers  in  four  states,  including  21 
in  Kentucky,  two  in  Indiana  and  one  in 
Virginia. 

The  Times  is  the  first  acquisition  to  be 
made  by  Landmark  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  since  it  was  acquired  on  September 
28,  1973,  after  operating  for  five  years  as 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  parent 
firm,  publishes  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger  Star  in  Norfolk,  and  the  morning 
and  afternoon  dailies,  plus  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  newspapers  located  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Greensboro,  N.C.  It  also 
operates  tv  stations  in  Norfolk  and 
Green.sboro  and  C.\TV  systems  in  ten 
states. 

• 

N.C.  paper  purchased 

J.  Neal  Cadieu,  owner  of  the  Richmond 
County  (N.C.)  Journal  Company  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  and  the  Anson  Record  Company 
of  Wadesboro  has  announced  purchase  of 
the  Moore  County  Meivu  in  Carthage, 
N.C.  from  Robert  Ewing. 

Cadieu  published  the  Richmond  County 
Daily  Journal  in  Rockingham  and  the  se¬ 
mi-weekly  Aniton  Record  at  Wadesboro. 

It  was  announced  that  no  changes  are 
planned  in  personnel  at  the  News. 

Ewing  was  owner  of  the  News  for  al¬ 
most  17  years. 

The  News  went  offset  in  September, 
1963  and  since  that  time  has  been  printed 
each  week  at  Rockingham. 
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BOLD  DESIGN — The  front  page  of  the 
February  13  issue  of  the  Virginia  Beach 
(Va.)  Sun  weekly  featured  a  new  look. 
New  headline  in  Univers  without  seriphs 
instead  of  the  old  Bodoni  typefaces  add 
a  clean  crisp  concept  to  page  makeup. 
Horizontal  mix  and  white  space  create  a 
Ireer  page.  The  Sun  has  a  circulation  of 
19,640  and  is  owned  by  Beach  Publishing 
Corp. 


Press  association 
scored  by  editor 

“Newspaper  writers  love  to  put  down 
everything  but  themselves,”  was  the  livid 
first  sentence  in  a  February  7  editorial 
appearing  in  The  Reginter,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  Yarmouth  Port,  Ma.ssachusetts, 
with  a  circulation  of  3,383. 

The  editorial  was  a  “voyeur’s  look”  at 
the  recent  New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  weekly  press  awards,  judging.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  editors,  the  New  England 
Press  Assn,  used  to  be  run  by  weekly 
newspaper  editors  for  their  own  stimula¬ 
tion.  However,  now  they  state:  “it  is  a 
marketing  association  run  by  the  business 
managers  of  small  dailies  and  throwa¬ 
ways.” 

General  feeling  in  the  editorial  was 
that  judges  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
“business  management,  postal  regulations, 
advertising  services,  how  to  sell  and  the 
rest.”  Objection  was  raised  to  the  “News 
Officers  Handbook,”  put  out  by  the  associ¬ 
ation  including  a  series  of  advertisements, 
editors  claimed  to  be  payola  for  leading 
organizations  and  industries. 

“Sadly,  we  think  the  New  England 
Press  Assn,  and  Sweetheart  Plastics  be¬ 
long  together,”  the  editorial  says.  It  does 
state  that  there  is  still  some  good  weekly 
journalism  which  is  recognized  by  the 
public  “if  not  by  any  self-promoting  orga¬ 
nization.”  The  conclusion:  “It’s  just  too 
bad  that  so  many  so-called  papers  would 
rather  honey  up  to  the  big  advertisers  and 
politicians  and  make  money  to  the  extent 
they’ve  forgotten  their  basic  function.” 

EDITOR 


Kramer  sells  Chronicle 
retains  writing  status 

The  Main  Line  (Pa.)  Chronicle,  circu¬ 
lation  of  12,280,  owned  by  Bernard  “Uncle 
Ben”  Kramer  since  1953,  was  acquired  by 
Chester  County  Communications  Ltd.,  0.\- 
ford.  Pa.,  February  1. 

Chester  County  Communications  Ltd., 
publishes  the  following  weeklies:  Chester 
County  Press,  Brandyivine  Archives  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  the  Northern  Chester  County 
Herald. 

The  Main  Line  Chronicle  will  continue 
with  its  present  editorial  and  advertising 
staffs  in  the  Ardmore,  Pa.  offices.  It  will 
be  printed  at  the  Chester  County  Commu¬ 
nications  plant  in  Oxford. 

According  to  Mrs.  Kramer,  publisher’s 
wife,  Kramer  will  continue  as  publisher 
emeritus.  He  plans  to  concentrate  on  the 
diner  and  travel  section,  historical 
features  and  political  comment.  The  “Un¬ 
cle  Ben”  column  will  also  continue  run¬ 
ning  on  the  Chronicle’s  front  page. 


Ark.  weekly  editor 
released  from  jail 

Jo.seph  H.  Weston,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Sharp  (.\rk.)  Citizen,  published  in 
Cave  City,  was  released  from  Clay  Coun¬ 
ty  jail  January  24,  after  spending  three 
days  in  a  cell. 

Weston  posted  $3,000  bond  on  three 
charges  of  criminal  libel  filed  against  him 
in  Clay  County.  The  bond  also  covered  a 
fourth  criminal  libel  charge  filed  by 
Woodrow  Luther,  a  Corning,  Ark.  police¬ 
man,  according  to  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Todd  Harrison. 

The  charges  involved  material  about 
Luther  published  in  the  September  21, 
1973  Sharp  Citizen.  Weston  is  the  contro¬ 
versial  editor  who  also  recently  announced 
that  he  will  run  for  governor. 


Default  libel  judgment 
rules  against  La  Prensa 

A  default  judgment  for  $4,500  in  a  libel 
suit  against  the  La  Prensa,  a  Spanish 
newspaper  published  in  Houston,  Texas, 
and  against  Louis  C.  Mier,  its  editor  and 
publisher,  has  been  returned. 

The  newspaper  was  being  sued  by  Ma¬ 
teo  Vela,  operator  of  Rey  Theater  in  Gal¬ 
veston.  La  Prensa  had  published  a  front¬ 
page  story  claiming  the  theatre  shows 
“filthy”  movies  and  permitted  teenagers. 

Vela  had  said  the  publication  of  the 
untrue  statement  hurt  his  business,  his 
health  and  his  reputation. 

Mier  wholly  made  default.  He  was  not 
present  in  court. 

• 

Establishes  scholarship 

scholarship  for  students  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  public  service  has  been  established 
at  the  University  of  Redlands  (Califor¬ 
nia)  by  Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  owner  of 
the  San  Diego  Sentinel. 
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What  makes 
mini  run? 

If  you  must  depend  daily  on  a  mini-computer 
production  system,  you  must  start  with  reliable 
hardware  and  proven  software.  And  then  you  need 
something  more. 

Service. 

That's  why  Composition  Systems,  Inc.  Installs  only 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  PDP*-8's,  driven  by 
CSI's  own  powerful  software. 

Digital  Equipment  maintains  the  largest,  most 
experienced  service  organization  (over  70  different 
locations)  of  all  the  mini  manufacturers.  And  CSI  Is 
the  only  systems  supplier  that  specializes  solely  in 
typesetting  systems,  typesetting  software.  We  know 
your  business  intimately,  understand  It  thoroughly. 

Let's  discuss  your  requirements.  We'll  recommend 
an  effective,  economical  PDP-8  configuration, arrange 
and  oversee  installation,  provide  mature  typesetting 
software  tailored  precisely  to  your  specific  needs,  and 
give  your  personnel  extensive  in-plant  training. 

And  we  assure  you  the  finest  after-installation  sup¬ 
port  in  the  industry.  For  hardware  and  software, both. 

CoiiiposiCioii 
Systems  Inc. 

.  7,softw{iro  makes  the  di/Iewnee, 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


Houston,  Teias  was  a  new  location  for  the  latest  New  Orleans  Shrimp  and  Beer  Party.  The 
affair,  sponsored  by  Newhouse  Newspapers  and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  &  Slates- 
Hem,  has  been  a  tradition  with  advertisers  and  agencies  in  key  Eastern  cities  for  years.  Native 
and  adopted  Texas  advertisers  turned  out  last  week  at  the  Haytt-Regency  for  the  party.  (Pic¬ 
tured — L  to  R)  Ed  Russell,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  J.  C.  Wilbourn,  Adv.  Mgr.,  and  DuVal 
Dickey,  VP,  Exxon;  Leonard  DeLoach,  Newhouse  Newspapers;  Harris  Emmerson,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  &  Post-Herald. 


Agency  head 
wants  ad  men 
accredited 

An  accreditation  sy.stem  to  provide  ad 
men  with  a  set  of  credentials  may  help 
upgrade  their  image,  said  Van  Newman, 
president  of  Newman,  Saylor  &  Gregory, 
an  advertising/public  relations  agency 
based  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

“Right  now,  ad  men  have  no  creden¬ 
tials.  There  are  a  lot  of  unqualified  people 
in  the  business,  and  it’s  difficult  for  an 
outsider  to  tell  the  difference,”  he  said. 

Newman  said  while  he  felt  a  review 
board  like  the  National  Advertising  Re¬ 
view  Board,  or  some  other  method  of  self¬ 
appraisal,  would  be  more  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  quality  of  ads,  a  system  of 
accreditation  would  provide  a  talking 
point  in  judging  ad  men  and  their  jirod- 
ucts. 

For  potrnliul  rlieiil 

A  system  of  accreditation  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  said,  simitar  to  one  used  by  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  .America 
(PRSA)  might  jirovide  those  credentials 
necessary  for  a  potential  client  to  make  a 
wiser  choice. 

PRS.A,  which  was  founded  to  upgrade 
the  sagging  respectability  of  the  public 
relations  field,  offers  five  classes  of  mem¬ 
bership:  Pre-associate,  associate,  affiliate, 
active  and  accredited.  The  last  is  the 
highest  level  of  membership,  requiring  an 
aspirant  to  have  devoted  more  than  half 
of  his  professional  time  during  a  five  year 
period  to  the  i)ractice  of  public  relations. 
The  society  also  requires  accredited  mem¬ 
bers  to  not  only  be  engaged  in  a  public 
relations  function  at  the  time  of  election 
but  to  have  succe.ssfully  completed  written 
and  oral  examinations. 

The  PRS.A  written  exam  is  similar  to  a 
college  level  test  while  the  oral  part  is  a 


problem-solving  session.  But  before  a  po¬ 
tential  member  can  take  the  exams  he 
must  first  be  recommended  by  two  mem- 
bers-in-good  standing  and  approved  by 
state  and  national  committees. 

Image  problem!. 

This  sy.stem  and  PRS.A  were  both  estab¬ 
lished  because  of  the  bad  image  the  pro¬ 
fession  had  gained  through  hucksters  and 
con  men  operating  under  the  guise  of 
public  relations.  Such  operators  ran  the 
gamut  from  simple  publicity-seekers  to  a 
prostitute  on  the  West  Coast  who  adver¬ 


tised  her  own  talents  as  those  of  a  public 
relations  practitioner.  The  situation  be¬ 
came  so  critical  at  one  point  that  one 
Florida  legislator,  incensed  by  accusations 
made  against  him  by  an  opponent’s  public 
relations  agent,  introduced  a  bill  to  have 
all  pr  men  licensed  by  the  state. 

However,  an  accreditation  i)lan  for  ad¬ 
vertising  might  not  help  where  the  Feder¬ 
al  government  is  concerned,  Newman 
said.  “1  don’t  see  accreditation  as  staving 
off  governmental  interest  in  advertising. 
The  government  is  in  advertising  to  stay. 
It  will  take  more  than  accreditation  of 
members  to  get  rid  of  it,”  he  explained. 

The  PRSA  system  has  had  limited 
effect  so  far,  said  Newman.  “I  don’t  think 
it’s  had  a  sizable  impact  yet.  But  it  will  be 
more  meaningful  in  the  future. 

“The  folks  who  have  gone  after  this 
accreditation  thing  are  more  the  corporate 
pr  people,”  he  said.  “With  them  the  pri¬ 
mary  motivation  is  status.  But  I  predict 
that  as  it  comes  of  age,  it  will  become  a 
major  factor  in  the  earning  level  of  a  pr 
man.” 

He  added,  “We  need  to  do  anything  we 
can  to  upgrade  our  professionalism.  The 
more  professionalism  we  have,  the  more 
we  can  make  the  field  better  for  both  the 
ad  man  and  his  client.” 

• 

President  named 

John  F.  Foley,  former  executive 
vicepresident  and  director  of  client  ser¬ 
vices  of  DKG  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Gray  &  Rogers  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  succeeds  James  W.  Finegan  who 
was  named  chairman  of  the  ad  and  public 
relations  agency  and  will  continue  as  its 
chief  executive  officer. 
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Promotion _  By  George  Will 

ALMANAC-SPONSORING  MADE  EASY 


In  the  mind  of  newspaper  readers,  their 
daily  newspaper  is  the  basic  source  of 
information,  as  well  as  of  news.  For  that 
reason,  the  sponsorship  program  whereby 
121  leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  co-sponsor  the  World 
Almanac  in  their  own  markets  is  an  obvi¬ 
ous  outgrowth. 

The  co-sponsorship  program  began  in 
1967,  when  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  (NEA)  kicked  it  off  with  seven 
newspapers.  In  six  years,  the  figure  has 
jumped  to  121  and  re.sulted  in  a  100  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  Almanac  sales. 

Each  year,  participating  newspapers 
are  allotted,  on  a  fully-returnable  basis,  a 
saturation  distribution  of  World  Almanacs 
in  their  market  area. 

Every  book  sold  in  the  newspaper’s 
market,  whether  over  the  newspaper’s 
own  public  service  counter  or  by  mail,  or 
through  newsstands,  bookstores  or  super¬ 
markets  in  the  area,  is  imprinted  on  both 
cover  and  spine  with  the  sponsor  newspa¬ 
per’s  logo. 

A  feature  that  helps  localize  the  World 
Almanac  each  year  is  a  .section  on  each  of 
the  sponsor  newspaper  cities.  .•Mong  with 
other  important  facts  about  the  city  of 
publication,  the  name,  address  and  phone 
number  of  the  newspaper  is  shown,  plus 
circulation  figures,  names  of  executives 
and  editors,  major  awards,  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  important  public  service  pro¬ 
grams.  (For  instance,  it  tells  that  the 
Anchorage  Daily  Times  sponsors  Airline 
Ski  Races;  the  Daffalo  Cuarie^'-Kxyress 
sponsors  a  hole-in-one  tournament,  learn- 
to-swim  program  and  a  ski  school;  and 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Xeu's  spon¬ 
sors  the  Colorado-Wyoming  spelling  bee. 
Golden  Wedding  party,  Huck  Finn  Day, 


The  public  service  directors  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  newspapers  are  presented  with  a 
handsome  loose-leaf  Guide  Book,  packed 
with  promotional  ideas — outlining  the  Al¬ 
manac  program,  suggestions  for  use  of 
outside  media,  an  inventory  of  black  and 
white  and  color  ads  for  in-paper  use  in  a 
variety  of  sizes,  point  of  sale  material, 
comic  ads,  tv-section  ad,  information  on 
reader  mail  orders,  what  to  do  about  com¬ 
plaints,  and  other  promotional  material. 

Another  section  of  the  book  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  news  stories  based  on 
current  content  of  the  latest  edition  (such 
as  the  Watergate  information  in  the  1974 
edition).  Another  section  of  the  handbook 
includes  coupon  samples,  and  miniature 
reproductions  of  stories,  features  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  used  by  other  newspapers  in 
previous  years. 

A  pocket  in  the  hack  of  the  handbook 
includes  pre-printed  covers  of  the  Alman¬ 
ac,  pre-publication,  for  use  in  photograph¬ 
ic  illustrations  of  ads  and  point-of-sale 
material,  plus  glossy  proofs  of  black-and- 
white  and  red-and-black  ads. 

Sponsors  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  first  World  Almanac  was  intend¬ 
ed,  back  in  1868,  as  a  handbook  for  report¬ 
ers  on  the  Xeu'  York  World.  The 
Scripps-Howard  organization  acquired  the 
World  Almanac  when  they  bought  the 
World  in  1931.  Trusteeship  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  passed  to  NEA  in  1966. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  content 
changes  annually.  The  World  Almanac  re¬ 
tails  for  $2.25  plus  tax. 

*  ^  * 

ENERGY  CRISIS— An  “Energy 
Crisis’’  .supplement  has  been  published  by 
the  South  Ray  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance, 


Calif.  The  44-page  tabloid  includes  stories 
on  the  shortages  in  gasoline,  electrical 
power  and  natural  gas,  as  well  as  tips  on 
how  to  conserve  energy.  Also  included  are 
some  light-hearted  looks  at  how  people’s 
lifestyles  have  been  changed  by  the  crisis. 
Copies  of  the  supplement  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  Milo  Sutton,  promotion  manag¬ 
er,  Daily  Breeze,  5215  Torrance  Blvd., 
Torrance,  Calif.  90509. 


SCISSORS — A  pair  of  shears  illus¬ 
trates  a  brochure  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  promoting  a  “CLIP  ’n  Save 
Coupon  Sale”  tabloid.  The  promotion  de¬ 
scribes  the  section  as  the  “biggest  cut-up 
of  them  all !” 


TEN  BEST — Xeu'sday,  Long  Island 
daily,  used  a  two-page  spread  to  point 
out,  with  pride,  that  its  readers  can  readi¬ 
ly  obtain  three  of  the  “ten  best  American 
newspapers”  according  to  Time  Magazine 
— Newsday%  the  Xew  York  Times  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  The  ad  reproduces 
the  ten-best  list  in  alphabetical  order. 

»  ♦ 

ESSAY  CONTEST— When  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  wanted  tips  on  how  to 
improve  Philadelphia’s  high  schools,  they 
went  directly  to  the  students.  More  than 
1,000  essays  of  up  to  ten  pages  in  length 
were  submitted  in  a  competition  sponsored 
by  the  Bulletin  and  the  Max  and  .Anna 
Levinson  Foundation,  with  more  than  $4,- 
000  in  prizes. 

Cash  prizes  of  up  to  $1,000  were  award¬ 
ed  to  the  top  ten  winners  at  the  Barclay 
Hotel  at  a  luncheon  attended  by  winning 
students  and  their  parents,  teachers  and 
school  officials,  and  representatives  of  the 
Levinson  Foundation  and  the  Bulletin. 
For  additional  information,  contact  Tom 
Donahue,  promotion  manager,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 


SPEAKING  O  F  CO-OP 
ADS!  ACB  audits  upwards 
of  $250,000,000  in  newspa¬ 
per  co-op  ads  annually.  We 
serve  more  than  350  adver¬ 
tisers.  On  many  accounts 
ACB  pays  the  dealer  w'ith 
our  own  bank  checks.  ACB’s 
“Automatic  Payment  Plan” 
eliminates  the  need  for  co¬ 
op  invoices  or  tear-sheets. 
Simplifies  co-op  advertising 
procedures  —  builds  addi¬ 
tional  linage. 

IV*  read  every  doily 
newspaper  advertisement 


intlNNh  BUKLAU.inc. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Strtet 


PLAQUE  DEDICATION — Present  at  INPA's  Reston,  Va.,  headquarters  for  dedication  of  a 
past  presidents  plaque  were:  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  former  promotion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  now  retired,  INPA  president  1952-53;  Alan  Schrader,  director  of  promotion.  Wash¬ 
ington  Star-News,  INPA  president  1972-73;  Wishard  Brown,  publisher,  San  Rafael  Independent 
Journal,  INPA  president  1967-68:  and  Roy  Follett,  promotion  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  current  INPA  president. 


and  a  ski  school). 
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“We  went  to  Goss  because  they  were 
the  only  ones  who  could  give  us  the  quality 
and  speed  of  production  that  we  needed’.’ 


W.  H.  "Tex"  James 
Publisher.  New  York  Daily  News 


‘‘We  had  definite  ideas,"  said  James, 
‘‘about  how  we  wanted  to  achieve  the 
greater  production  we  needed.  So  we 
took  our  ideas  to  the  Goss  Division 
of  MGD  Graphic  Systems  to  get  the 
benefit  of  their  long  experience  in 
designing  and  building  newspaper 
presses.  The  Goss  Newsliner 
Mark  VI  is  the  result  of  this  com¬ 
bined  effort— and  I’m  happy  to 
say  it’s  exactly  what  we  wanted.” 


"The  Newsliner  Mark  VI 
gives  us  a  50%  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  each  unit. 
It’s  only  18  inches  or  about 
12%  wider  than  the  four- 
page  Mark  V  unit,  yet  it 
takes  a  full  89y4-inch 
web.  We  are  counting 
on  the  Newsliner  to 
give  us  larger  straight- 
run  papers  and  better 
productivity  at  all 
issue  sizes  with  the 
same  degree  of  de¬ 
pendability  and  ease 
of  operation  we  get 
from  our  present  Goss 
equipment.” 


Frank  Walsh 
Production  Manager 
New  York  Daily  News 


This  advertisement  was  printed  on  MGD 
equipment  on  32-lb.  newsprint.  For  complete 
information  about  the  new  Goss  Newsliner 
Mark  VI,  call  or  write:  Goss  Division, 
MGD  Graphic  Systems,  5601  West  31st 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


‘The  6-wicle  press  has  been  high 
on  our  list  of  equipment  priorities 
for  a  long  time.  Our  studies  for  a 
new  plant  have  shown  that  wider 
presses  reduce  both  original  capital 
costs  and  long-term  operating 
costs.  The  Goss  Newsliner  Mark  VI 
puts  these  advantages  within 
reach.  We  now  have  the  potential 
to  replace  our  125,  4-wide  units 
with  less  than  two-thirds  as  many 
Newsliner  units.” 

Alan  Flaherty 
Engineering  Supervisor 
New  York  Daily  News 


'The  6x2  provides  the  first  significant 
improvement  in  newspaper 
pressroom  productivity  in  many 
years  and  we  are  proud  of  our  role 
in  ‘making  it  happen.’  ” 

Carl  J.  Hermach 
Goss  Vice  President  of  Engineering 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 


where  science  gets  down  to  busness 


MEDIA  RECORDS  COLOR  DATA  IS  RACK! 

Look  for  it  and  other  color  exclusives  in  E&P 


Media^Records 


NC. 


370  SEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10001  ■  (212)736-7490 

February  1 ,  1974 


Mr.  Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  &  Editor 
Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Bob: 

Here  is  a  list  of  reports  we  will  supply  in  the  way  of 
ROP  Color  Data  for  the  Year  1973.  Reports  to  contain 
data  and  be  formatted  as  per  samples  enclosed. 

1.  Top  25  Newspapers  in  Total  ROP  Color 
Advertising  Linage. 

2.  ROP  Color  Linage  for  each  newspaper  by 
Major  Summary  Category. 

3.  Important  Retailers'  ROP  Color  Linage 
placed  in  Top  10  Retail  ROP  Color  Cities. 

4.  Top  15  National  Advertisers  in  use  of  ROP 
Color  in  1973. 

5.  Comparison,  %  of  Field  and  %  Gain  or  Loss 

of  each  General  and  Automotive  classification 
for  the  year  1973  vs.  1972. 

6.  Total  ROP  Color  Linage  of  National  Accounts 
and  the  number  of  cities  and  newspapers  used 
by  each  account. 

7.  ROP  Color  Advertising  vs.  Display  Advertising 
by  Major  Summary  Categories. 

8.  Graphic  Trend  Chart. 

We  enjoyed  your  visit  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 

show  you  our  computerized  operation. 

Kind  regards  - 

Cordi ally , 

— 

enc.  Sal  Lane 

Director  of  Special  Services 
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Washington  bureau  By  Luther  Huston 

GRIFFIN-LARRABEE 


In  1922,  the  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  decided  that  he  need¬ 
ed  his  own  correspondent  in  Washington 
so  he  sent  his  son  to  represent  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  National  Capital.  The  son 
was  Bulkley  Griffin,  who  became  known  to 
most  everybody  in  Washington  as  “Buck” 
and  who  founded  what  is  now  the  Griffin- 
Larrabee  News  Bureau. 

-Although  at  first  he  was  correspondent 
only  for  the  Springfield  Republican, 
Griffin  gradually  acquired  other  clients, 
and  by  1946  when  Donald  Larrabee  joined 
the  bureau  as  a  cub  reporter,  represented 
15  papers,  all  in  New  England.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  bureau  staff  consisted  of  Griffin, 
his  wife  Isabel  Kinnear  Griffin,  and  Rod¬ 
ney  Southwick,  who  had  helped  build  up 
the  clientele.  Southwick  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  public  information  for  the 
new  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  for 
seven  years  Larrabee  was  the  “third 
hand”  in  the  bureau. 

Larrabee  became  interested  in  expand¬ 
ing  the  service  and  was  so  competent  a 
salesman  as  well  as  reporter  that  in  the 
1960s  he  became  a  partner  and  the  orga¬ 
nization  became  the  Griffin-Larrabee  bu¬ 
reau.  Griffin  died  in  1967  and  Larrabee 
acquired  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Griffin,  re¬ 
taining,  however,  the  hyphenated  name. 
He  is  now  sole  owner  and  bureau  chief. 

.■\s  bureau  chief,  Larrabee  directs  a 
staff  of  four  newsmen  that  serves  28  pa¬ 
pers  in  twelve  states.  Last  year  he  found 
time  to  serve  as  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club.  Primarily,  the  staff  provides 
what  could  be  classified  as  regional  cover¬ 
age  for  the  bureau’s  clientele.  Except  for 
a  weekly  column  on  national  issues  by 
Larrabee  that  goes  to  all  the  papers,  the 
bureau’s  report,  averaging  20  stories  a 
day,  covers  news  of  particular  interest  to 
a  particular  client  or  group  of  clients. 

The  bureau  serves  papers  in  such  wide¬ 
ly  separated  areas  as  Alaska  and  South 
Carolina,  with  Massachussetts  and  the 
New  England  states  numerically  predomi¬ 
nant.  Each  reporter  looks  after  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  papers  in  one  or  more  states,  but 
to  cover  28  papers  in  a  dozen  states  re¬ 
quires  .some  flexibility  of  assignments. 

Larrabee  came  from  Maine  so  he  spe¬ 
cializes  in  news  for  papers  in  that  state, 
including  Portland,  Bangor,  .Augusta,  and 
Waterville.  David  Lynch  looks  after  the 
interests  of  the  Massachusetts  papers; 
Glenn  Ritt  watches  out  for  Alaska,  New 
Jersey  and  several  New  York  papers  and 
Mark  Brown  keeps  an  eye  on  news  for 
Pennsylvania  and  some  New  York  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  Ottaway  chain,  with  papers  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachussetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Michigan  is  a  major  client, 
.served  by  several  staff  newsmen. 

Because  regional  interest  news  comes  in 
large  part  from  the  Capitol,  Larrabee  and 
his  reporters  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
Capitol  press  galleries  or  office  buildings. 
Most  of  their  stories  are  written  in  the 
press  gallery,  although  distribution  to  the 
papers  is  by  telex  and  teletype  circuits 


Donald  R.  Larrabee,  head  of  the  GrifRn-Larra- 
bee  News  Bureau,  on  the  steps  of  The  Capitol, 
in  Washington. 

Photo  by  Pat  Young. 

operating  out  of  an  office  in  the  National 
Press  Building. 

The  bureau  is  something  of  a  training 
ground  for  young  reporters  starting  out 
on  journalistic  careers,  who  seldom  stay 
in  the  bureau  more  than  two  or  three 
years.  Lansing  Lamont,  now  with  Thne 
magazine  and  Matthew  Storin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Bouton  Globe,  are  graduates 
of  what  might  be  called  the  Larrabee 
school  of  journalism. 

The  George  Washington  University 
School  of  Journalism  has  provided 
scholastic  talent  that  became  professional 
in  the  Griffin-Larrabee  bureau.  Glenn  Ritt 
and  Mark  Brown  were  students  at  GWU 
who  began  by  coming  into  the  bureau  in 
the  afternoons  and  punching  tape  to  feed 
into  the  telex  and  teletype  machines  and 
became  full-fledged  reporters.  Currently 
another  GWU  young  man  punches  the 
tape  and  hopefully  may  be  a  reporter  in 
due  course. 

• 

Newsprint  Co.  booming 

Earnings  for  Great  Northern  Nekoosa, 
an  independent  producer  of  newsprint, 
containerboard  and  lightweight  ground- 
wood  printing  grades,  reached  $27.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  December 
31,  1973. 

This  figure  is  a  51  per  cent  rise  from 
1972  net  income  of  $18.2  million.  A  23  per 
cent  increase  in  sales  has  also  been  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  company. 
Sales  went  from  $409.8  million  in  1972  to 
net  sales  in  1973  of  $505  million. 

EDITOR 


Washington  papers 
post  higher  prices 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-Neivs  are  increasing  the 
newstand  price  of  their  daily  editions 
from  lOr  to  15<‘  and  the  Post  the  price  of 
its  Sunday  paper  from  40f‘  to  50<. 

The  Post’s  higher  prices  went  into 
effect  February  11.  The  Star-News  will 
increase  the  newsstand  sale  price  for  its 
daily  paper  on  February  18.  The  Star- 
News  does  not  contemplate  a  price  in¬ 
crease  of  its  Sunday  edition  at  this  time. 
Neither  paper  increased  its  home  delivery 
rates. 

The  Post  obtained  prior  approval  of  its 
price  increase  from  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  In  the  Star-News  case  prior  ap¬ 
proval  is  not  necessary  because  it  employs 
fewer  than  5,000  people  and  does  an  an¬ 
nual  business  of  less  than  $100  million. 
The  Cost  of  Living  Council,  however,  may 
require  the  Star-News  to  justify  the  in¬ 
crease  after  it  goes  into  effect. 

Rising  jiublishing  costs,  especially 
newsprint  prices,  justify  the  increases, 
according  to  publishers  of  both  papers. 
• 


Pearson’s  secret  diary 
is  ready  for  papers 

Drew  Pearson  apparently  didn’t  tell  all 
during  his  lifetime.  The  first  volume  of  a 
secret  diary  that  he  began  in  1949  will  be 
published  hy  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston 
F'ebruary  21,  and  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  releasing  a  seven-part  serialization 
starting  the  weekend  of  February  16. 

The  diary  for  the  years  1949-1959,  is 
edited  by  Tyler  Abell  and  shows  the  pow¬ 
er  Pearson  had  with  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  includes  new  information 
about  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
and  others  who  figured  in  Pearson’s 
columns.  Pearson  wrote  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  with  Robert  .411en  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate  in  the  1930s, 
went  to  Bell  Syndicate  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  and  his  successor.  Jack 
Anderson,  now  writes  Merry-Go-Round 
again  for  United  Features. 

• 

Newsman’s  home  lost 
in  Phnon  Penh  fire 

The  war  in  Cambodia  came  home 
February  11  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  reporter-photographer  Nuon  Sing 
Siphy. 

Artillery  fire  from  Communist  rebels 
on  Phnon  Penh’s  outskirts  made  a  direct 
hit  on  Siphy’s  home  in  a  quiet  residential 
section  of  the  Cambodian  capital.  Siphy 
clicked  his  camera  shutter  helplessly  as 
flames  destroyed  the  house. 

Luckily,  the  newsman’s  wife  and  child 
were  not  at  home  when  the  mid-aftemoon 
attack  began.  With  UPI  for  two  years, 
Siphy  lost  everything  he  owned  in  the 
fire  except  the  clothes  he  was  wearing 
and  his  cameras. 
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OUR  NEWS 
HAS  A  NEW  LOOK 


News  from 


IVemPER 


insuRancei 

ifinanciaL 

companies 


Kemper  Insurance  has  a  new  corporate  symbol. 
And  a  new  name,  too. 

We  are  now  the  Kemper  Insurance  and 
Financial  Companies,  a  reflection  of  our  expanded 
activities  in  many  fields  other  than  insurance.  And 
the  publicly-held  corporation  that  is  part  of  our 
operation  is  no  longer  Kemperco.  Now  it's  Kemper 
Corporation. 

The  new  symbols  you  see  in  this  ad  will  be 
heading  the  releases  we  send  to  the  press  from  now 
on.  Some  of  these  releases  will  be  for  our  insurance 
companies,  since  insurance,  of  course,  continues  to 
be  our  major  business. 

As  in  the  past,  our  releases  will  cover  areas  of 
both  interest  and  importance  to  your  readers;  the 
need  for  greater  traffic  safety,  for  better  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  for  the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of 
alcoholics  and  drug  addicts,  and  for  innovative 
insurance  plans  that  encourage  consumers  to  adopt 
safer  habits  at  home  and  on  the  road. 

We  believe  our  programs  have  made  some 
significant  contributions  in  all  these  areas. We  plan 
to  continue  and  enlarge  these  programs.  As  always 
we  will  keep  you  informed  through  our  releases. 

And  as  you  pass  this  information  on  to  your 
readers,  we  ask  that  you  remember  to  call  us  by  our 
new  name. 


THE  GREAT  STATE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


6  Capitols,  12  million  people,  $63  billion  income 
and  4,039,765  daily  newspapers  read  every  day! 

The  story  of  New  England’s  capitols  illustrates  a  seeming  paradox:  The  place  to  lof)k  for 
growth,  change  and  progress  is  old  New  England!  The  oldest  of  the  buildings  shown 
above,  the  NIassachusetts  State  Mouse,  was  first  built  in  1797,  and  three  are  their  states’ 
original  capitol  buildings,  but  none  has  gone  unchanged.  Impelled  by  practical,  political 
or  economic  reasons.  New  Englanders  have  enlarged,  remodeled,  rebuilt  their  capitols  inside 
and  out,  moved  them  from  site  to  site,  and  even  from  city  to  citv.  \’ermont’s  1859  building 
is  its  third;  Rhode  Island’s  capital  was  moved  nine  times,  and  C!onnecticut’s  original  state 
capital  was  New  Haven. 

New  England  progress  is  certainly  not  limited  to  buildings.  Long  ago  manufacturing 
succeeded  agriculture,  trade  and  shipping  as  the  chief  employment  of  a  growing  population. 
New  England  education— a  growth  industry  in  itself— has  brought  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  to  new  heights,  so  laboratories  here  now  do  10%  of  all  U.S.  research  and 
development,  and  advanced  electronic  manufacturing  earns  top  wages  for  residents  of  rural 
villages  that  look  as  if  they  hadn’t  changed  for  centuries.  In  the  Great  State  of  New 
England,  the  past  isn’t  forgotten,  but  improved  on! 

Newspapers  have  always  been  prime  movers  in  New  England  progress,  and  today  their 
influence  is  greater  than  ever.  Daily  home  coverage  here  exceeds  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation  by  13.5%,  with  no  less  than  84.2%  household  coverage  in  any  New  England  state. 

Smart  Marketing  Starts  With  New  England's 


For  news  and  information 
about  the  Great  State  of  New 
England,  contact  any  of  the 
newspapers  listed  on  the 
opposite  page,  or  write  to 
The  New  England  Council, 
Statler  Office  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.  02116. 


BETTER  MEDIA  FOR 
BETTER  MARKETS  . 

New  En 

DAILY 

Newspa 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 

Daily  Newspapers 


News  fellowship 
deadlines  nearing 

Deadlines  are  approaching  for  several 
fellowships  that  are  offered  to  newsmen. 

March  1  is  the  deadline  for  two  specific 
programs.  Newsper.sons  interested  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  should  consider  the 
Jefferson  Fellowships  at  the  East-West 
Center,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  And  busi¬ 
ness/financial  writers  are  being  sought  for 
the  Hughes  Fellowships,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Bankers  .Association. 

Flight  journalists  from  .Asia,  the  Pacific 
area  and  the  United  States  will  be  select¬ 
ed  for  Jefferson  Fellowships,  awarded  an¬ 
nually  by  the  East-West  Communication 
Institute  at  the  Center  for  mid-career 
l)ersons  in  the  newspaper  and  media. 

The  17-week  project  provides  for  study 
at  the  center  and  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  beginning  .August  1.  Flach  fellow 
will  have  an  advisor  to  help  with  individ¬ 
ual  studies.  However,  the  journalists  will 
participate  in  seminars  discussing  issues 
in  .Asia,  the  Pacific  and  the  U.S. 

Tillman  Uurdin,  Far  East  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Netr  York  Times,  who  will 
begin  a  Senior  Fellowship  this  spring, 
will  work  with  the  Jeffer.son  Fellows. 

.Applications  may  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
Wilbur  Schramm,  director,  East-West 
Communication  Institute,  1777  F)ast-West 
Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822. 

For  business  wpilers 

F'ellowships  are  available  for  business 
writers  to  attend  the  Stonier  Graduate 
School  of  Banking.  Flach  fellowship  will 
cover  tuition  (valued  at  $600),  travel,  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  and  a  $200  honorarium.  The 
.sessions  will  be  for  two  weeks  at  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  June  8 
through  21. 

The  grant  is  from  County  Trust  Co., 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  is  to  honor  its  former 
board  chairman,  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  FI. 
Hughes,  said  John  .A.  Kley,  chairman  of 
the  Stonier  Board  of  Regents. 

Last  year’s  Hughes  Fellows  were  John 
Getze,  financial  writer  for  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  and  Donald  L.  Bachelder,  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily 
World. 

For  an  application,  contact  Richard  I. 
Doolottle,  associate  director.  The  Stonier 
Graduate  School  of  Banking,  The  .Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  .Association,  1120  Connecticut 
.Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Natinnal  Findowinrni  awards 

.April  1  is  the  deadline  for  journalists 
interested  in  the  humanities  to  apply  a 
National  F'ndowment  grant  for  the 
1974-75  academic  year.  Twenty-four 
grants  will  be  awarded  through  the  gov¬ 
ernment  program  to  journalists,  12  by 
each  university — Stanford  University  and 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

F’ellowships  are  open  to  fulltime  em¬ 
ployees  of  newspapers,  wire  .services,  ra¬ 
dio  or  television  departments,  magazines 
in  the  area  of  news,  commentary  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs;  freelance  writers,  film  and  tel¬ 
evision  documentaries,  photojournalists 
and  critics  and  reviewers  of  the  humani¬ 


ties  and  the  arts. 

Each  fellow  provides  a  salary  equiva¬ 
lent  stipend  not  to  exceed  $1500  per 
month,  plus  tuition.  Person  need  not  be  a 
college  graduate. 

For  an  application,  contact  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Fellow¬ 
ships  for  Journalists  at  either  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  .Ann  .Arbor,  Mich.  48104;  or  C-3  Cy¬ 
press  Hall,  Stanford  University,  Stan¬ 
ford,  California  94305. 

Non-degree  fellowship  holders  may  ex¬ 
clude  from  their  taxable  income  a  max¬ 
imum  of  $300  a  month  during  the  fellow¬ 
ship. 

The  program  will  consist  of  auditing 
courses,  tutoring  with  scholars,  research 
in  the  libraries,  sessions  with  an  advisor 
and  seminars. 

.Applicants  must  obtain  a  letter  from 
their  employers  stating  that  a  leave  of 
absence  will  be  granted  if  they  are  select¬ 
ed  for  the  program.  The  applicant  must 
be  a  United  States  citizen  with  at  least 
five  years  journalism  experience. 

C.olunibiu  aids  minorities 

The  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  has  announced  that 
applications  are  being  accepted  for  its 
1974  Michele  Clark  Fellowship  Program 
for  Minority  Journalists,  scheduled  for 
June  3  to  .August  16. 

Thirty  participants  will  be  selected,  15 
of  them  to  train  for  print  journalism  and 
15  in  broadcast  news.  Names  will  be  cited 
in  May. 

.Applications  may  bo  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  Michele  Clark  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10027,  or  by  calling  (212)  280-4706. 

The  program  will  be  sponsored  this 
year  by  the  F’ord  Foundation,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Broadcasting  Company,  the  CBS 
Foundation  and  15  newspapers?.  It  was 
renamed  la.st  year  in  memory  of  the  CBS 
news  correspondent  who  died  in  an  air¬ 
plane  crash  in  December  1972.  Ms.  Clark, 
29  at  her  death,  was  a  1970  graduate  of 
the  program. 

Students  in  the  1974  program  will  un¬ 
dergo  11  weeks  of  intensive  training  in 
reporting  and  editing.  Each  person  will 
have  been  placed  with  a  newspaper  or  TV 
station  before  the  program  begins.  A 
journalism  background  is  not  necessary 
for  an  applicant. 

In  addition  to  guaranteed  jobs,  students 
will  receive  weekly  salaries  while  at 
Columbia,  as  well  as  tuition,  travel  expen¬ 
ses  and  room  and  board  on  campus. 

Director  of  the  1974  print  unit  will  be 
Robert  C.  Maynard,  of  the  Washington 
Post.  The  broadcast  unit  will  be  directed 
by  .Alan  S.  Goldstein,  former  NBC  News 
executive  producer,  and  Sylvia  L.  Smith, 
a  former  editor  for  NBC  News  in  Chicago 
and  for  the  Huntley-Brinkley  Report.  For 
the  second  consecutive  year,  the  program’s 
administrator  will  be  Bryant  Rollins, 
former  political  reporter  for  the  Boston 
(ilohe  and  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  Amsterdam  News. 

The  program  is  under  the  overall  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  founder,  Fred  W.  Friendly,  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  Professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  Elie  .Abel,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 
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Promotions  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  in¬ 
clude:  Don  Agrella,  first  assistant  city 
editor;  Peter  Negronida,  nipht  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Sheila  Wolfe,  assistant  city  editor. 

*  ♦  4: 

Jane  Schermeriiorn  has  been  named 
hook  editor  of  the  Detroit  Sunday  Xeirn. 
She  replaces  Willia.m  A.  Silverman,  who 
has  retired  after  a  .lO-year  career  as  a 
newspaperman.  Ms.  Schermerhorn  has 
been  with  the  News  since 

il:  *  * 

William  G.  Hoi  gland,  wire  editor  of 
the  liusliville  (Ind.)  liepubliran,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  more  than  half  a  century  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

«  *  ♦ 

Ed  Seneff  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  St.  John  Valley  Times,  a  weekly  in 
Madawaska,  Me.  He  was  formerly  local 
correspondent  for  the  Glens  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Post-Star  &  Times  and  editor  of  the 
Ticonderoga  (N.Y.)  Sentinel. 

*  *  If 

El)  Conrad  has  been  promoted  from 
assistant  editor  to  editor  of  Globe  Com¬ 
munications  Corporation  in  Montreal.  He 
succeeds  Bl'D  Thomas.  Conrad  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Xeies  and  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Eisenbeiss  has  been  nam¬ 
ed  s;eneral  manager  of  the  Carroll  County 
Times,  Westminster,  Md.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  advertising  manager  of  the  Virginia 
Beach  bureau  of  the  Xorfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Star  and  the 
Deacon. 


ne 

Miller  II  is  named 
publisher  in  N.J. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Washington  bureau 
chief  and  a  new  publisher  in  Bridgewater, 
N.J. 

John  J.  Curley,  .‘15,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Gannett’s  61,()0()-circulation  Courier- 
Xeu's  at  Bridgewater  since  1971,  was 
named  chief  of  bureau  for  Gannett  News 
Service  in  Washington. 

Curley  will  supervise  an  11-member 
staff  serving  the  51  daily  newspapers  in 
the  Gannett  group.  He  succeeds  Jack  W. 
Germond,  who  resigned  to  join  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star-Seics  as  a  political  reporter. 

Paul  T.  Miller  11.  28,  publisher  of  the 
21,000-circulation  Dhaca  Journal  since 
1971,  succeeds  Curley  as  publisher  of  the 
Courier-News. 

*  ♦  « 

The  Houston  Times  Herald  has  an¬ 
nounced  two  appointments  in  the  adver- 
ti.sing  department.  Jame.s  G.  Allen,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Detroit  .Vews,  has  joined 
the  Houston  jiaper  as  classified  adveitis- 
ing  manager.  D.avid  Dozier,  who  has  been 
classified  advertising  director  for  the 
Times  Herald,  has  been  named  manager, 
sales  development,  a  new  position. 
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L.  HIRTL  W.  G.SUDHOFF 


The  Cincinnati  Post  has  announced 
three  editorial  appointments.  Leo  Hirtl, 
e.xecutive  news  editor  of  the  Post  and  32- 
year  employe  of  the  paper,  has  been  nam¬ 
ed  managing  editor.  Woodrow  G.  Si'D- 
IIOFF,  managing  editor  for  eleven  years, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  assistant  to  the  editor.  Terence 
Mi’RlMiy,  most  re'cently  city  editor  of  the 
.Miron  (Ohio)  Deacon  Journal,  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor. 

*  «  « 

Vern  Cornish  —  named  assistant  to 
vicepresident  Dean  Bartee  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald.  Lee  Noveski  re¬ 

places  Cornish  as  a  letail  ad  supervisor, 
and  Bri'CE  Bermel  replaces  Noveski  as 
classified  phone  room  supervisor. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  E.  Kennedy,  formerly  branch 
manager  of  the  High  Point,  N.C.,  facility 
of  the  3M  Printing  Products  division, 

named  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
branch.  West  Caldwell,  N.J.  Everett 
Parker  —  named  sales  manager  of  the 
High  Point  branch. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Christiansen  —  planning  to 
return  to  the  editorial  dejiartment  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xeics  after  being  replaced 
as  editor  of  the  Chicagoan  magazine  by 
publisher  Jon  Anderson,  former  night  life 
columnist  of  the  Daily  News. 

*  « 

William  Diesel — named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pan- 
tagraph  and  Lloyd  Combs — named  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Diesel  had  been  business 
manager  and  Combs  was  the  newspaper’s 
auditor. 

*  « 

Sally  Qi  inn,  formerly  with  the  CBS 
“Morning  News,”  will  not  join  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  \ew  York  Times  as 
jH-eviously  announced.  She  will  return  to 
the  Washington  Post,  where  she  was  a 
feature  writer  before  joining  CBS. 

*  *  * 

Editorial  changes  at  the  Rockford 
(111.)  Morning  Star  include:  Gene  Cryer, 
from  news  editor  to  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Ted  Findlay.  Findlay  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald.  Other 
Morning  Star  changes  are:  Charles 
.Morris — to  news  editor;  Bob  Fascb — to 
assistant  news  editor;  Jim  George,  family 
page  editor  assumes  duties  of  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor;  Harry  Thiel — to  family  page  pro¬ 
duction  assistant. 
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Nine  members  of  the  Wnterlno  (la.) 
Courier  news  staff  have  received  promo¬ 
tions. 

They  are:  Stewart  Haas,  managing 
editor;  Bill  Severin,  senior  associate  edi¬ 
tor;  Phyllis  Singer,  women’s  editor,  and 
cartoonist  Jack  Bender,  named  associate 
editor.  City  editor  Ken  Murphy,  to  exe¬ 
cutive  city  editor.  New  city  editor  is  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor  George  Saucer; 
David  R.  Seltzer,  editorial  writer,  is  now 
editor  of  the  editorial  page;  John  Bar¬ 
bour  was  moved  to  copy  editor  from  the 
state  editorship,  and  Lamont  Olson 
shifted  from  city  reporter  to  acting  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 


T.  MURPHY  J.  HILDEBRAND 

Jack  Hildebrand,  managing  editor  of 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  K veiling  Herald,  has 
been  promoted  to  executive  editor.  Mark 
Wampler,  area  news  editor  for  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  will  succeed 
Hildebrand  as  managing  editor. 


Three  vicepresidents  have  been  elected 
by  the  board  of  Myers  Publishing  Co., 
parent  company  of  Lerner  Newspapers — 
Richard  C.  Bjorklund,  executive  editor; 
Loi’is  Kolpas,  associate  editor  of  Lerner- 
Life  Newspaper,  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  and 
Robert  M.  Phillips,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 


Charles  H.  Land,  managing  editor  of 
the  Timcnloosn  (Ala.)  Newn,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  of  Tu.scaloosa 
Newspapers,  Inc.  and  has  also  been  nam¬ 
ed  general  manager  of  the  News. 


Norman  J.  Ryker — new  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Commercial 
Web  Division  of  MGD  Graphic  Systems, 
Rockwell  International  Corporation  and 
William  F.  Corbett— named  director  of 
marketing  for  the  same  division.  Ryker 
was  formerly  vicepresident-operations  for 
the  Goss  Division  of  MGD,  and  Corbett 
has  been  staff  assistant  to  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  sales  . 


Four  promotions  announced  by  the 
Providence  (R.T.)  Journal-Bulletin  News- 
jiapers  include:  Theodore  Holmberg,  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident,  features,  has  also 
assumed  duties  of  assistant  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  He  also  continues  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  Journal.  James  V. 
Wyman,  former  city  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  —  to  executive  city  editor, 
Journal-Bulletin.  John  J.  Monaghan, 
former  Evening  Bulletin  assistant  city 
editor — to  city  editor  of  the  same  paper. 
David  F.  Donnelly,  Jr.,  former  Evening 
Bulletin  reporter — to  assistant  city  editor. 
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Ed  Rooney,  Chicago  Daily  \ews  re¬ 
porter,  named  an  adjunct  professor  at 
Loyola  University,  Chicago.  Rooney  is  a 
l)art-time  teacher  of  journalism. 


Richard  H.  King,  controller,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  promoted  to 
treasurer. 


Walter  N.  (Bi’D)  Dreyfi  s  has  joined 
the  Newspaper  Department  of  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Life  Insurance.  He  had  been 
on  the  sales  staff  of  Azusa  Circulation 
Supplies,  Inc. 


James  G.  Coughlin  has  retired  as  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant.  He  ends  a  46-year 
career  with  the  paper,  27  years  in  the 
circulation  promotion  post. 


Two  editorial  apiiointments  announced 
by  the  San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times  are: 
John  J.  Russell,  city  editor  —  to  news 
editor.  W’ith  the  Times  since  19.52,  he 
now  succeeds  Geoffrey  A.  Ci'rrall,  who 
has  retired  after  47  years  with  the  paper. 
George  Boardman  will  replace  Russell  as 
city  editor. 


Don  Whitley  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Advance  division  of  Dear 
Publications  and  Radio,  publishers  of  the 
Klizabeth  City  (N.C.)  Daily  Advance.  He 
succeeds  William  G.  Sheldon,  who  re¬ 
signed  in  August,  1973.  Dennis  D’An- 
DREA  has  been  named  news  editor,  filling 
Whitley’s  former  position. 
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Weinberger  wants  to  send 
reporters  back  to  school 

By  Jim  Scott 


If  Casper  Weinberger  has  his  way, 
newsmen  will  return  to  college  so  that 
they  can  learn  to  interpret  better  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  the  national  government. 

The  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  told  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  86th  annual  meeting  in  Century 
City  that  it  is  just  as  appropriate  to  help 
reporters  as  it  is  to  help  artists. 

Weinberger  said  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  fund  grants  to  working 
newsmen  so  they  could  go  back  to  college 
to  learn  more  about  the  issues  they  re¬ 
port. 

Too  few  programs  for  newsmen  are 
currently  sponsored  by  private  founda¬ 
tions,  Weinberger  told  publishers. 

He  said  the  people  seemingly  have  lost 
confidence  in  all  institutions,  including 
both  government  and  the  news  media. 

Weinberger  said  the  independence  of 
newsmen  could  be  maintained  by  giving 
the  Federal  grants  to  news  organizations, 
like  the  CNPA,  to  administer. 

A  former  columnist  for  California 
newspapers,  Weinberger  knows  well  the 
pressure  of  deadlines  and  the  quest  for 
the  unusual. 

“Americans  today  have  such  a  short 
attention  span,”  said  Weinberger.  “Their 
time  is  claimed  by  television,  radio,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  the  demands  of 
their  family.  Television  reporters,  as  well 
as  newsmen,  are  locked  into  short  pockets 
of  time.  So  both  look  swiftly  for  what’s 
cute  or  controversial — and  overlook  the 


big  truth  that  would  take  too  long  to  tell. 

“When  you  operate  a  national  welfare 
organization,  something  is  sure  to  go  awry 
every  day.  I  didn’t  want  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  welfare  from  the  states. 
But  we  had  to.  Many  of  the  addresses 
furnished  us  by  the  states  proved  to  be 
incorrect.  So,  of  cour.se,  some  people 
missed  their  welfare  checks. 

“The  press  is  quick  to  report  this,  and 
it  makes  the  government  look  inept.  But 
how  many  million  checks  went  through 
properly?  This  is  never  told,  when  you 
deal  in  vast  numbers,  something  is  sure  to 
go  wrong.  But  to  magnify  a  slipup,  I  feel, 
is  onesided  reporting.  To  understand  gov¬ 
ernment,  we  have  to  look  at  the  broader 
picture. 

“I  would  like  for  every  paper  to  have  a 
writer  trained  to  interpret  government 
business,  and  he  would  be  outside  the 
pressure  of  deadlines.  Then,  when  appar¬ 
ent  failures  occur,  this  reporter  could  ex¬ 
plain  the  big  picture  the  next  day.  My 
offices  are  always  open  to  newsmen  to 
examine  anything  they  like. 

“It’s  hard  for  the  public  to  realize  our 
tremendous  problems.  For  instance.  New 
York  state  prevents  welfare  checks  from 
going  to  dope  addicts  not  taking  treat¬ 
ment.  But  New  York  City  has  no  such 
rules.  So  there  are  bound  to  be  some  mis¬ 
takes  on  the  addresses  of  those  living  on 
the  fringe  of  the  city  limits.” 

.\t  the  completion  of  his  address,  Rollan 
D.  Melton,  head  of  Reno  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  rose  from  the  speakers’  table  to  say 
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that  his  papers  already  were  developing 
much  the  same  plan  as  Weinberger  sug¬ 
gested. 

Weinberger  said  he  deemed  it  most  im¬ 
portant  because  many  readers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  the  complete  picture. 

“I  think  that’s  why  special  interest 
magazines,  such  as  those  on  skiing,  flying, 
autos,  entertainment,  science,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  while  the  big  national  magazines 
have  largely  disappeared.  No  one  maga¬ 
zine  can  interest  everyone. 

“Every  man  and  woman  has  special  in¬ 
terest  in  some  subject.  And,  since  govern¬ 
ment  has  become  so  important  to  all  of  us, 
I  believe  newspapers  can  fill  an  important 
role  by  better  interpreting  it. 

“Every  age  feels  it  has  the  worst  crisis. 
There  will  always  be  stress  for  we  are  a 
big  nation  that  throbs  with  energy.” 

.\lthough  the  press  has  been  largely 
concerned  with  Watergate  for  months, 
many  great  things  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  President  Nixon  that  have  been 
somewhat  overlooked,  Weinberger  feels. 

“I  think  that  any  great  nation  that 
quelled  the  mideast  war,  brought  our 
troops  home  from  the  long  Vietnam  war, 
opened  the  doors  to  Red  China,  can  al¬ 
ways  solve  such  problems  as  energy, 
unemployment  and  ecology.”  He  paused 
and  smiled.  “And  I  believe  our  great 
health  plan  will  benefit  all  citizens.” 

Joking  about  the  press’  “constant  at¬ 
tack”  on  President  Nixon,  Weinberger  re¬ 
ported  that  recent  polls  showed  the  Pres¬ 
ident  far  more  believable  than  Congress. 
He  quipped:  “Can  we  now  expect  to  see 
such  bumper  stickers  as  “Impeach  Con¬ 
gress?” 

“There  is  a  great  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  national  government,  and  I  believe  if 
we  understood  the  great  problems  better, 
there  would  be  more  support  for  our  lead¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  simple,  single  answer  to 
these  problems. 

“Take  our  National  Health  Insurance 
Bill.  It  runs  159  pages.  It’s  easily  the 
biggest  program  any  nation  ever  tackled. 
Here  again  we  need  trained  reporters  to 
interpret  all  the  benefits  of  this  bill  to  the 
readers.  I  know  it  will  run  into  trouble  in 
Congress,  but  I  also  know  it’s  a  good  bill 
and  will  pass  in  some  form  or  another  to 
benefit  215  million  persons.” 

In  the  question  period,  Weinberger  w’as 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  terrorists 
ransom  demands  for  the  release  of  Patri¬ 
cia  Hearst. 

“I  don’t  want  to  say  anything  that 
would  jeopardize  hopes  for  this  girl’s  safe 
return,”  he  replied.  “I’m  much  concerned. 
I  know  the  family.  But  I  will  say  the 
demands  of  the  Sybionese  Liberation 
Army  are  absurd.  It  would  take  35  million 
to  put  such  a  program  into  practice.  Why 
that’s  more  than  most  governments  would 
undertake.  It’s  simply  idiotic.  Everyone 
who  needs  help  is  being  taken  care  of 
already.  And  I  believe  the  terrorists  are 
smart  enough  to  know  this.” 


Press  secretary 

Richard  Campbell,  chief  of  the  State 
House  bureau  of  the  Ashury  Park  (N.J.) 
Presft  in  Trenton  was  named  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Governor  Brendan  Byrne  of  New 
Jersey.  He  will  get  a  reported  $25,000  a 
year  in  salary. 
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Deaths 

Kreigh  Collins,  66,  creator  of  “Kevin 
the  Bold”  and  “Up  Anchor”  cartoons;  re¬ 
cently, 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  A.  Williams,  53,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulle- 
thi  since  1946;  December  29. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jesse  E.  Hartman,  59,  freelance  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post;  December  22. 

4>  *  ♦ 

Evelyn  Tufts,  84,  retired  reporter  for 
the  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  Herald  and 
second  female  member  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Press  Gallery;  January  10. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Wilder,  66,  retired  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Albany  (NY)  Times- 
Union;  recently. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hal  Brown,  .34,  sports  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Elmer  W.  Gaede,  59,  copy  editor  for 

the  Arizona  Republic  and  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Martinez  (Cal.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News-Gazette;  January  11. 

*  *  * 

George  S.  Gandy,  55,  chief  photogra¬ 

pher  for  the  former  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times;  January  8. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  Corwin  (Corky)  Lamm,  58, 
sportswriter  and  columnist  for  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News  and  only  four¬ 
time  winner  of  the  Indiana  Sportswriter 
of  the  Year  award;  October  13. 

*  « 

C.  Raymond  Long,  77,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  and  general  manager  of  the 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News;  January  13. 

*  *  4: 

H.  Philip  Maxwell,  73,  retired  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Janu¬ 
ary  12. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Leonard  Shecter,  47,  former  sports 

writer  for  the  New  York  Post  and  sports 
editor  of  Look,  who  authored  the  baseball 
best-seller,  “Ball  Four”;  January  18. 

*  *  ♦ 

Sammy  W.  Field,  44,  former  publisher 
of  the  Shidler  (Okla.)  Review  and  the 
Hominy  (Okla.)  News;  December  23. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  G.  Hollingsworth,  former 

publisher  of  the  Coleman  (Tex.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Voice;  December  20. 

*  *  * 

Robert  S.  Brashears,  72,  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald  advertising  manager; 

December  20. 

Michael  J.  Thomas,  64,  sports  writer 
for  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  Newspapers;  December  29. 

♦  ♦  « 

Joseph  F.  Sexton,  73,  former  editor, 
Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel  and 
suburban  editor,  Ne%v  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald;  December  31. 

*  if  tf 

Lawrence  T.  King,  52,  chief  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  copy  desk  and 
former  copy  editor  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader;  January  3. 


Archibald  W.  Thomson,  63,  former 
news  photographer  for  the  Boston  bureau 
of  International  News  Photos;  December 
7. 

*  «  ♦ 

James  Wilkerson,  87,  publisher  of  the 
Comanche  (Tex.)  Chief  since  1928;  De¬ 
cember  16. 

«  *  * 

Dallas  E.  Wood,  87,  former  editor  of 
the  Palo  Alto  (Cal.)  Times  and  co-founder 
of  the  Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.;  Janu¬ 
ary  3. 

*  *  « 

John  C.  Snyder,  48,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Denver  Post  and  27  year 
employe  of  the  paper;  January  25. 

*  *  * 

Helen  Taylor,  67,  society  editor  of  the 
McAllen  (Tex.)  Monitor  for  more  than 
30  years  and  society  editor  emeritus  at 
the  time  of  her  death;  January  26. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Beale,  78,  retired  Boston 
Globe  news  editor,  an  organizer  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild;  January  28. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Jack  Collins,  60,  news  editor  of  two 
Indiana  weeklies,  the  Tell  City  News  and 
the  Cannelton  News;  January  28. 

♦  *  * 

Sylvester  A.  Markowski,  64,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record- 
Journal  pressroom  and  48  year  veteran 
with  the  company;  January  31. 

*  *  * 

Elmer  Gaede,  copy  editor  for  the  Ari- 
zona  Republic,  Phoenix;  January  11. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Sandlin,  former  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Miami  Herald  for  30 
years;  January  27. 

*  *  * 

J.  Finton  Wallace,  82,  retired  editor 
of  the  Windsor  Locks  (Conn.)  Journal; 
January  28. 

*  «  « 

John  Fleming,  travel  writer  for  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  and  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel;  January  29. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

June  Adams  Quain,  56,  an  Associated 
Press  newswoman  in  New  York  State  for 
25  years,  who  spent  most  of  her  career  in 
Albany;  January  25. 

«  *  * 

Allan  F.  Reagan,  78,  reporter  during 
the  1920s  and  1930s  for  the  New  York 
World  and  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
later  sports  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union;  January  19. 

*  4c 

Charles  Wilk,  70,  photographer  since 
the  age  of  17  when  he  joined  the  staff  of 
International  News  Photos  in  1919  in  Chi¬ 
cago;  later  Cleveland  bureau  manager  of 
Wide  World  Photos,  photographer  for  the 
old  Cleveland  News  and  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

*  if 

Lynn  Spencer,  75,  a  columnist  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  and  a  vet¬ 
eran  with  the  Hearst  newspapers  for  56 
years  and  the  first  male  on  the  West 
Coast  to  report  society  news;  January  17. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Gaylord,  91,  a  director  of 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  and  wife  of  the 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  and  Daily  Oklahoman;  Janu¬ 
ary  16. 
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Ernest  L.  Barcella,  63,  formerly 
Washington  day  news  editor  for  UPI  and 
winner  of  National  Headliners  Award  for 
his  eyewitness  account  of  the  Nixcr.- 
Khrushchev  1959  “Kitchen  Cabinet  De¬ 
bate”;  January  19. 

«  *  ♦ 

Ray  Henle,  74,  retired  Washington 
newsman  and  Associated  Press  reporter 
in  the  nation’s  capital  in  the  1920’s;  Jan¬ 
uary  21. 

«  «  * 

Robert  C.  Paley,  49,  photographer  for 
Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  New  York; 
January  31. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Wilder,  66,  a  Capital  News¬ 
papers  photographer  for  40  years  until 
his  retirement  November  30;  recently. 

*  *  « 

Alfred  Mercier,  73,  vicepresident  and 
later  director  of  Quebec  Le  Soleil;  Feb¬ 
ruary  10. 

*  * 

Theodore  Carl  Link,  69,  investigative 
reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
whose  articles  on  corruption  in  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Bureau  won  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  1951;  February 
14. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Boyle,  59,  former  city  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times-Herald  and  city  editor  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin,  who 
was  director  of  public  information  for  the 
State  Health  Department;  February  14. 

*  *  * 

Garth  Gate,  91,  retired  newspaperman, 
who  was  one  of  a  group  to  purchase  the 
Arizona  Republic  about  1908  and  later 
advertising  manager  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  and  Scripps-Howard  execu¬ 
tive;  January  21. 

*  >i<  * 

William  J.  McVicker,  77,  wire  editor 
at  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  for  40  years; 
February  6. 

*  *  * 

Eugenia  Honeywell,  76,  president  of 
Nixon  New’spapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  Indiana  and  Louisiana; 
February  7. 

*  « 

Mary  Dougherty,  84,  retired  society 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  a 
newspaperwoman  for  60  years  in  New 
York  and  Chicago;  February  9. 

«  «  * 

John  W.  White,  84,  founder  of  the 
AP  Buenos  Aires  bureau  and  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times-,  Febru¬ 
ary  8. 

«  *  ♦ 

Coral  C.  Park,  80,  former  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  and  wife  of  John  W. 
Park,  former  Tribune  production  man¬ 
ager;  February  6. 

*  * 

Irvin  R.  Van  Aurmen,  81,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Martin  J.  Kehoe,  63,  author  for  more 
than  30  years  of  “The  Sports  Keyhole” 
column  in  the  Kentucky  edition  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  February  9. 

*  *  * 

Norman  E.  Bull,  83,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Washington  Herald; 
January  26. 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

STAR  WOOS  ADVERTISERS  WITH  LOW  CPM 


“Our  page  CPM  is  pegged  at  $1.99,” 
said  Edward  R.  Zimlock,  since  February 
1,  eastern  ad  manager  of  the  National 
Star,  Rupert  Murdoch’s  new  weekly  that 
made  its  debut  in  the  Northeastern  part 
of  the  U.S.  February  5  with  almost  as 
much  fanfare  but  far  greater  visibility 
than  another  star  known  as  Kahoutek. 
“While  our  circulation  and  ad  rates  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  rise,  we  intend  to 
maintain  that  CPM,”  Zimlock  added. 

Zimlock,  who  for  six  years  prior  to  his 
present  post,  served  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  knows  a  good  competitive 
rate  when  he  sees  one.  “Preliminary  re¬ 
ports,”  he  said,  “indicate  that  our  first 
edition  press  run  of  1,500,000  resulted  in 
sales  far  above  our  rate  base  guarantee  of 
1  million.”  At  that  rate  the  Star  becomes 
a  challenge  to  any  advertising  medium 
one  can  name. 

Already  signed  up  are  such  advertisers 
as  .American  Brand  cigarettes,  Bristol 
Myers,  Record  Club  of  .America,  Columbia 
House  etc.,  “Our  basic  target  cla.ssifica- 
tions  include  cigarettes,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
liquor  and  food,”  he  said.  .An  expert  in  the 
food  cla.ssification  is  the  Star’s  advertising 
director,  Robert  M.  Wagner,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  for  the  Progresi^tve  Grocer. 

Research  projects 

Part  of  the  $5  million  dollar  budget 
earmarked  for  the  kickoff  of  the  new  na¬ 
tional  weekly  is  going  into  continuing  re¬ 
search  to  determine  who  is  buying  the 
paper,  how  well  it  is  read  etc.  .After  the 
fourth  issue  T.G.I.  will  commence  an  audi¬ 
ence  sampling  study  which  will  be  an 
interim  effort  to  be  followed  after  six 
months  by  an  in-depth  analysis  of  reader 
demographics,  product  usage,  etc.  By  that 
time  the  paper  will  have  spread  its  dis¬ 
tribution  from  its  present  northeast 
launch  pattern  to  full  national  distribu¬ 
tion.  Currently  the  paper  is  being  sold 
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from  Maine  to  a.s  far  We.st  as  Ohio  and 
south  to  Washington.  The  broader  dis¬ 
tribution  is  scheduled  for  early  Spring. 

.Asked  how  the  paper’s  appeal  to  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  would  differ  from  that  of 
the  National  Knqnirer,  Zimlock  said  the 
Star  concept  is  aimed  more  at  total  family 
involvement.  “A’ou  wouldn’t  be  afraid  to 
leave  the  Star  around  the  house  for  any 
member  of  the  family  to  read.”  .As  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  kickoff  story  (E&P  Feb.  9) 
the  new  publication  is  going  to  bristle 
with  mind  grabbing  content  that  runs  the 
gamut  of  current  interests.  It’s  basic  ap¬ 
peal  will  be  to  the  18-40  age  group — for  a 
long  time  looked  upon  by  advertisers  as 
the  key  ‘age  of  acquisition’  market. 

Present  plans  call  for  all  advertising 
sales  to  be  handled  from  the  Star’s  730 
3rd  .Ave.,  New  York  office.  No  national 
newspaper  representative  will  be  utilized. 
“When  the  paper  goes  national  in  mid- 
.April,”  Zimlock  said,  “we  are  going  to 
look  into  the  possibility  of  regional  edition 
advertising.” 

Printed  on  letter  press,  the  tabloid  has 
a  six  column  page  with  a  200  line  column 
depth.  Present  cost  per  1200  line  page  is 
$1992  based  on  the  open  rate  of  $1.66  per 
line. 

AD  NOTES: 

Leo  L.  Kubiet,  .Advertising  Manager  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  In¬ 
dependent  has  forwarded  a  single  sheet 
announcement  to  advertisers  with  a  chart 
indicating  acceptable  size  ads  to  help  cope 
with  make-up  problems  engendered  by  the 
newsprint  squeeze.  In  a  note  to  this  de¬ 
partment  Kubiet  says  it  has  received  a 
good  reception  and  advertisers  are  cooper¬ 
ating.  We’re  sure  he’ll  be  glad  to  provide 
a  copy  of  the  chart  to  those  having  a 
similar  problem. 

.Another  device  for  saving  paper  that  is 
proving  out  is  cutting  from  five  issues  per 
week  to  two.  That’s  what  editor/publisher 
Paul  B.  Townsend,  of  the  21  year  old  L.  I. 
Business  Revieu'  has  done  and  he  notes 
that  advertising  volume  has  actually  in¬ 
creased  while  paper  use  and  production 
costs  have  dropped.  Says  Townsend,  “By 
squeezing  5  issues  a  week  into  two,  we 
reduced  total  editorial  pages  yet  produced 
more  comprehensive  issues.  Our  busy 
readers  uniformly  praise  the  tightened 
editorial  and  the  decreased  frequency.” 

• 

JWT-Detroit  to  move 
to  new  Dearborn  office 

The  Detroit  division  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  will  move  into  its  own  spe¬ 
cially-designed  building  in  1975,  an¬ 
nounced  Glen  Fortinberry,  executive 
vicepresident  and  managing  director  of 
the  division. 

The  building  is  a  multistoried  structure 
which  will  be  located  in  the  Ford  Fairlane 
Complex  in  Dearborn. 


Newspaper  ad  budget 
raised  by  Northwest 

Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.  expects  to 
spend  SS'/r  of  its  1974  advertising  budget 
in  print,  up  8%  from  its  1973  print 
expenditures. 

Bryan  G.  Moon,  vicepi'esident/adver- 
tising  for  Northwest,  told  a  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  A.ssociation  that  emphasis  would  be 
on  flight  schedules  and  Florida  vacation 
advertising. 

He  emphasized  that  advertising  needs 
to  keep  pace  with  flight  schedules,  which 
have  been  changing  more  frequently  be¬ 
cause  of  the  energy  squeeze.  Northwest 
feels  that  the  be.st  selection  of  mediums 
that  can  cope  with  this  situation  are 
newspapers  and  radio. 

He  said  he  felt  Northwest  is  being 
responsive  to  the  fuel  crisis  by  promoting 
its  changing  schedules  in  detail  in  news¬ 
papers  and  he  talked  about  spot  color 
use  for  Northwest  ads  on  business  and 
financial  pages,  a  campaign  which  started 
last  year  and  will  continue  at  an  ac¬ 
celerated  pace  this  year. 

• 

Ford  plans  introduction 
of  2  small  car  models 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  will  be  converting 
its  plant  in  Rahway,  N.J.,  to  produce  two 
new  lines  of  small  cars  to  be  introduced  as 
1975  models.  The  plant  had  been  produc¬ 
ing  full-size  cars. 

The  change  over  to  smaller  car  produc¬ 
tion  stems  from  the  sharp  drop  in  sales  of 
big  cars  and  the  rise  in  compact  cars,  both 
a  result  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Ford,  according  to  president  Lee  .A.  la- 
cocca,  plans  to  double  its  small  car  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  year,  from  1.1  million 
to  2.1  million. 

.Although  no  marketing  plans  for  the 
two  new  models  or  the  rest  of  the  Ford 
line  were  announced,  lacocca  said  the  new 
models  would  be  positioned  as  luxury- 
economy  small  cars  slightly  larger  than 
the  pre.sent  Ford  Maverick  and  Mercury 
Comet.  He  also  said  they  would  resemble 
the  Mercedes  cars  of  West  Germany  in 
styling. 

Last  year’s  estimates  of  new’spaper  ad 
expenditures,  put  Ford  at  the  $14.5  million 
mark  of  a  total  ad  budget  topping  an 
estimated  $132.5  million. 

• 

Ad  Craft  contest 
nets  74  pages 

The  Copley  newspaper’s  Ad  Craft  con¬ 
test  promotion  for  high  school  students 
netted  some  74  pages  of  advertising  for  a 
special  section  carried  by  the  Journal- 
News  (Elgin,  Ill.),  Daily  Journal 
(Wheaton,  111.)  and  Record  newspapers 
(Schaumburg,  Ill.). 

Attracting  amateur  ads  from  300  par¬ 
ticipating  high  school  students  and  the 
sponsorship  of  150  local  merchants,  the 
contest  was  originated  in  1969  by  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Journal.  .All  three  papers  are  part  of 
(Copley’s  Elgin  division. 
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In  media  evaluation, 
what’s  the  difference 
between  a 

personal 

preference 

and  a 

buying  decision? 


Business  pages 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


of  what  women  are  interested  in  females 
are  not  economic  illiterates. 

Regarding  the  negatives  of  business  re¬ 
porting,  Pat  said  critics  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  criticized  businessman  by 
inferring  that  they  are  crooks.  Still,  she 
said,  businessmen  are  coming  back  with 
long  answers  instead  of  saying:  “Hell  no, 
I’m  not  a  crook.’’  Regarding  handling  of 
Ralph  Nader-type  stories,  she  said  that 
where  there  is  a  feeling  a  critic  is  quota¬ 
ble  there  is  also  a  feeling  he  is  right.  This 
is  not  necessarily  so. 

Another  Shontz  thought:  Try  to  develop 
your  own  files  on  stores,  businesses,  indus¬ 
try.  Business  writers  should  be  reading 
trade  publications,  how  separate  busi¬ 
nesses  should  be  regarded,  what  they  are, 
what  is  their  nature  of  doing  business. 
She  observed  that  a  class  in  good  econom¬ 
ic  theory  could  be  helpful  in  journali.sm 
schools  and  she  recommended  such  pro¬ 
grams. 

Overviews  of  many  subjects  can  be 
gained  in  the  search  for  levels  of  concep¬ 
tion  and  these  can  be  gleaned  from  books, 
such  as  why  labor  is  so  high  paid,  what 
changes  in  the  balance  of  payments  mean, 
interpretations  of  annual  reports  and 
statements  by  public  accountants. 

Stock  market  transactions  turn  off  Mrs. 
Shontz.  The  need  is  for  more  stimulating 
comment  on  economic  questions.  Too  sel¬ 
dom  is  there  an  interpretation  of  local, 
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state  or  national  financial  news. 

Irwin  Frank,  Associated  Press  general 
e.xecutive  and  former  AP  business  editor 
and  director  of  financial  services,  said  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  writers  are 
working  for  readers  and  not  for  editors — 
not  on  a  banking  story  for  bankers. 

He  didn’t  think  setting  up  seminars  or 
writers  going  back  to  college  will  help.  In 
his  view  this  doesn’t  work  for  the  average 
reporter.  He  thinks  many  business  stories 
are  being  misplayed  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  average  hard-working  .American 
is  discontented  with  his  way  of  life. 

The  writer,  if  he  believes  this,  .should 
turn  to  “how  to  cope’’  stories,  how  to  cope 
with  the  work  ethic,  whether  there’s  value 
in  working  hard  and  not  being  sick  13 
times  a  year;  .stories  on  whether  working 
mothers  are  the  reason  for  the  increase  in 
drug  use  by  the  young;  how  the  role  of 
the  father  has  changed — a  subject  more 
interesting  than  the  GNP;  does  boredom 
on  the  job  have  anything  to  do  with  abuse 
of  alcohol;  working  mothers  and  sex. 
There  is  no  need  to  turn  business  sections 
into  a  consumerism  section,  in  Frank’s 
opinion.  He  insisted  that  business  pages 
can  be  remade  into  something  vital  and 
interesting.  Space  for  this  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  shrinking  stock  tables  and  sta¬ 
tistics. 

•Assigning  business  stories  to  general 
reporters  is  good,  Frank  said,  for  many 
general  reporters  understand  business  and 
can  bring  new  perspectives  to  their 
copy. 

Consumerism  news  belongs  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  page,  but  not  in  abundance.  .Also,  the 
newspaper  can’t  ignore  readers  who  check 
the  stock  markets  daily.  To  attempt  such 
a  move  would  be  showing  lack  of  real- 
i.sm. 

Tell  the  editor 

Detroit  A’etr.s  city  editor  and  former 
business  and  financial  editor  Dave  Shere 
said  editors  are  not  really  being  told  why 
business  news  is  important.  The  result  is 
the  b  and  f  man  gets  pushed  farther  back 
in  priorities.  Editors  .should  help  b  and  f 
men  in  coverage,  suggest  what  is  wanted 
and  banish  the  tendency  to  think  too  paro¬ 
chially  about  b  and  f  staffers.  Instead, 
editors  should  become  involved,  especially 
the  city  editor.  If  this  is  not  accomplished 
the  b  and  f  man  will  continue  to  find 
himself  being  downgraded.  Instead  editors 
need  to  be  convinced  business  news  needs 
upgrading. 

Shere  wouldn’t  suggest  abandoning  hard 
news  coverage  of  business  because  many 
readers  would  be  lost.  He  suggested 
that  a  reporter  doesn’t  have  to  be  an 
expert  to  be  a  good  inquisitor  and  many 
times  a  seemingly  stupid  question  can 
evolve  into  an  answer  that  makes  good 
copy. 

Dave  Smith,  editor  of  Word’s  Auto 
World,  and  former  Detroit  Free  Press 
business  and  financial  editor,  urged 
avoidance  of  sameness  in  business  writing 
and  suggested  that  most  stories,  even 
sports,  have  a  business  angle.  Business 
news  doesn’t  have  to  be  dull. 

Smith  observed  that  many  large  papers 
appear  to  be  adding  space  for  business 
news  coverage  and  paying  more  attention 
to  the  pocketbook  issues.  Going  beyond  the 
handouts  sometimes  has  been  construed  as 
“picking  on  a  company,”  Smith  said,  but 
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this  doesn’t  have  to  be.  Searching  for  new 
angles  generally  turns  up  a  better  story. 
Some  real  estate  news  should  be  handled 
in  the  business  section  but  Smith’s  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  the  business  editor 
should  be  choosy.  No  copy  on  how  to  tend 
rose  bushes  or  landscape  a  home. 


The  trend  to  15  cents  per  copy  price  of 
daily  newspapers  continued  in  1973,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  annual  survey  by  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publi.shers  .Association. 

The  survey  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  476  daily  newspapers  were  selling  at 
15  cents  per  copy,  an  increase  of  126  over 
the  number  one  year  ago.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  36  percent.  The  15  cent  newspa¬ 
pers  represent  25.6  percent  of  total  daily 
newspapers,  compared  to  19  percent  in 
1972. 

.Although  1,316  dailies  still  charge  10 
cents  per  copy,  this  is  a  decline  from  1,407 
in  1972.  Only  22  dailies  still  charge  a 
nickel. 

.A  total  of  four  papers — two  in  Alaska 
and  two  in  New  York — reported  selling 
for  20(‘,  w'hich  was  unchanged  from  last 
year. 


The  first  Gannett  newspaper  to  move  its 
price  to  20  cents  is  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  It  had  been  15  cents. 

Sunday  price  of  the  Star-Bulletin  went 
from  35  to  45  cents. 

In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  eliminated  its  home  delivery  dis¬ 
count.  The  Times-Union  and  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  newspapers  cost  15  cents  for  a 
daily.  But  the  six-day  home  delivery  had 
been  discounted  at  75  cents.  The  new  rate 
is  90  cents. 

Sunday  price  increase  in  Rochester  was 
from  35  to  40  cents. 

.According  to  .Allen  H.  Neuharth,  pres¬ 
ident,  Gannett,  these  Rochester  increases 
alone  should  produce  approximately  $2 
million  in  additional  pre-tax  circulation 
income  in  1974,  or  about  5  cents  per  share 
after  taxes. 

• 

Erburu  to  president 
of  Times-Mirror  Co. 

Robert  F.  Erburu,  senior  vicepresident 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  Los  .Angeles, 
will  become  president  of  the  company, 
succeeding  .Albert  V.  Ca.sey,  who  is  join¬ 
ing  .American  .Airlines  as  president  and 
chief  executive.  Casey  joined  Times- 
Mirror  in  1963  as  vicepresident-finance 
and  became  president  in  1966.  Erburu,  an 
attorney,  joined  the  company  in  1961  as 
secretary-general  consel.  He  became  a  di¬ 
rector  in  1968  and  senior  vicepresident  the 
following  year. 
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Survey  shows  476 
dailies  up  to  15  cents 


Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
raises  its  prices  to  20^ 


Writers  Group 
adds  to  column 
and  book  roster 

The  Washington  Post  Writers  Group, 
established  six  months  ago  to  market  re- 
portorial  and  editorial  columns  and 
features  produced  by  the  Post  staff,  will 
offer  a  seven-part  serialization  of  a  book 
on  the  Spiro  Agnew  case  for  newspaper 
publication  in  April. 

The  book,  to  be  published  by  Viking 
Press,  was  written  by  Jules  Witcover  and 
Kichard  M.  Cohen,  both  Post  staffers 
among  investigative  reporters  who  dis¬ 
closed  the  alleged  machinations  that  led  to 
the  resignation  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Writers  Group,  calls  the 
Witcover-Cohen  book  “a  brilliant  job  of 
restrospective  journalism”  and  predicted 
the  serialization  will  be  “one  of  the  most 
talked  about  pieces  of  public  affairs  re- 
jjorting  in  11)74.”  Witcover  and  Cohen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dickinson,  “reveal  the  heavy 
White  House  pressures  put  on  Agnew  to 
resign,  the  Orwellian  methods  used  by  tbe 
young  Baltimore  prosecutors  to  break 
open  the  case,  and  the  blow-by-blow  ac¬ 
count  of  the  crucial  plea  bargaining”  that 
preceded  the  .Agnew  resignation. 

The  series  is  scheduled  to  be  relea.sed 
starting  Sunday,  .April  14. 

The  first  column  offered  newspapers  by 
the  Writers  Group  was  Dave  Broder’s 
l)olitical  column.  It  now  has  105  sub¬ 
scribers.  In  January,  the  Group  syndi¬ 
cated  George  F.  Will’s  editorial  page 
column  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  na¬ 
tional  affair.s.  Starting  in  .April  it  will 
offer  a  sports  feature  by  Barry  Furlong, 
.soon  to  succeed  Shirley  Povich  as  the 
Post’s  sports  columnist.  By  the  time  the 
Writers  Group  is  a  year  old,  Dickinson 
expects  to  make  available  to  newspaper 
editors  at  least  five  or  six  columns. 

No  salesnien 

The  Writers  Group  is  one  of  the  few,  if 
not  the  only  syndicate,  that  has  no  sales¬ 
men.  Dickinson  handles  sales,  soliciting 
either  by  letter  or  by  telephone,  in  what 
he  calls  a  decidedly  low  key  sales  effort. 
The  first  step  is  to  send  a  letter  with 
samples  of  the  feature  offered  and  a 
prepaid  reply  card.  If  the  reply  card  does 
not  come  in  within  a  reasonable  time, 
Dickinson  gets  on  the  i)hone  and  makes  a 
personal  sales  i)itch. 

Rates,  as  with  most  syndicated  feature 
services,  and  with  news  services  as  well, 
arc  based  on  circulation.  The  Will  column, 
for  instance,  is  offered  at  $30  per  week 
for  papers  with  circulations  of  more  than 
400,000.  The  rates  scale  down  to  $20  per 
week  for  newspapers  with  200,000  to  400,- 
000  circulation;  .$12  for  daily  papers  with 
circulations  from  120,000  to  200,000;  $8 
weekly  for  papers  with  circulations  of 
fi0,000  to  120,000,  and  .$4  for  papers  with 
less  than  60,000  circulation. 

Syndication  is  not  the  only  function  of 
the  Writers  Group.  Book  publishing  is 
becoming  increasingly  important.  The  first 


Editorial  Director  William  B.  Dicliinson, 
Jr.  of  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
and  his  associate,  Laura  Babb. 


book  publishing  venture  was  “Year  of 
Scandal,”  a  compilation  of  Post  stories,  ! 
editorials,  and  cartoons  showing  how  the  , 
newspaper  covered  the  Watergate  and  the 
.Agnew  crises.  Originally  planned  as  an  i 
in-house  publication,  “Year  of  Scandal” 
put  out  for  public  circulation  by  Dell  and 
has  sold  around  10,000  copies. 

.A  second  book,  “The  Press  Covers  the 
Press,”  will  be  a  paper-back  scheduled  for  ' 
March  and  will  be  based  primarily  on  j 
Post  columns  which  give  readers  a  view 
of  the  workings  of  the  press.  .According  to 
Laura  Babb,  a  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  who  is  Dickinson’s  associ-  ■ 
ate  for  the  book  operation,  the  book  will 
delve  into  such  subjects  as  editing  judg-  i 
ments,  problems  of  covering  the  war,  the  ! 
White  llouse  and  Watergate,  conflicts  of 
interest  and  ethics,  new  technology  and  its 
effects,  pretrial  publicity,  personal  bias  of  j 
reporters  and  how  it  affects  their  profes-  j 
sional  creditability  and,  “the  newspaper’s  j 
general  job  of  covering  the  news,  plus  its  j 
journalistic  gaffes.” 

The  Writer’s  Group  plans  two  or  three  | 
more  publications  in  1974,  and  Dickin.son’s  ' 
long  range  plans  contemplate  eventually 
establishing  or  acquiring  the  Post’s  own 
book  publishing  plant. 

• 

3  Wisconsin  papers 
open  Capitol  bureau 

The  three  Wisconsin  newspapers  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  recently  established  a  ; 
state  capital  bureau  in  Madison  to  supple-  ! 
ment  and  localize  state  government  cover¬ 
age  and  to  provide  more  in-depth  coverage 
for  their  readers. 

The  Wisconshi  State  Journal  in  ! 
Madison,  the  Journal  Times  of  Racine 
and  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  are  shar¬ 
ing  costs  of  the  two-man  bureau  called  the 
Lee  Wisconsin  Press  Service. 

Newsmen  staffing  bureau  are  Dennis  E. 
Curran,  bureau  chief,  and  Robin  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Curran,  and  Thompson,  both  29,  each 
earned  degrees  in  history  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Madison  in  1966,  and  i 
both  attended  the  UW  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  They  have  done  special  re-  I 
porting  jirojects  in  the  past.  i 

Curran  headed  a  Lee  news  service  in  i 
Montana  and  Thompson  was  city  govern¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  La  Crosse 
Tribune. 
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Left, 

On  the  Inside, 

And  Paid  to  THINK! 


GUS  TYLER’S  title  is  Assistant  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ILGWU  —  but  he  functions  as 
the  eyes,  ears  and  biggest  brain  of  the 
giant  AFL-CIO. 

GUS  TYLER  is  a  trend  spotter  and  a 
trend  setter.  His  books  on  labor,  politics, 
and  crime  have  become  classics  in  their 
fields. 

GUS  TYLER  is  Editor  of  Politeia  (organ 
of  the  American  .Association  of  Political 
Consultants).  He  has  taught  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  Wisconsin,  and  Cornell  universities. 
He  has  written  for  Dissent,  Progressive, 
New  Leader,  Commentary,  New  Republic, 
New  Po/ibcs  (besides,  of  course,  the  mass 
magazines  and  big  newspapers). 

GUS  TYLER  fathered  the  “one-man- 
one-vote"  movement  nationally.  He  is  on 
the  Operating  Committee  of  COPE  (po¬ 
litical  arm  of  the  AFL-CIO).  He  has  lec¬ 
tured  for  the  biggest  corporations 
(General  Foods,  Coca-Cola,  Quaker 
Oats)  on  management.  He  is  an  active 
futurist  (on  the  boards  of  Institute  for 
the  Future,  Hudson  Institute,  Academy 
for  Contemporary  Problems). 

Now,  GUS  TYLER  -  man  of 
ideas  in  a  world  of  action  — 
writes  three  columns  a 
week  on  the  political,  labor, 
and  social  issues  of  the  day. 

Scannable  and  Camera-ready 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  ... 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . . 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstq.  (NYSE)  ..  . 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . . 

Oowne  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE) 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC) . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .... 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  . 

Oomtar  (AMEX) 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX) 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE) . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .... 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milqo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX) 
Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE) . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE) 
White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 
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N.Y.  Times  to  raise 
price  of  newspaper 

Increases  in  the  newsstand  price  of  the 
Xeir  York  Tinirs  are  expected  to  go  into 
effect  this  month,  it  was  announced  by 
.\rthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
Times  and  chairman  and  president  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company. 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  will  rise  from  50  to  (50  cents  a  cojty 
in  the  city  and  suburban  areas  on  Sunday, 
February  2-1.  simultaneous  increase — 
from  75  to  90  cent.s — will  go  into  effect 
outside  a  50-mile  radius  from  the  city, 
except  for  eastern  Long  Island,  where  the 
price  will  rise  to  (50  cents.  In  certain  U.S. 
cities  served  by  air,  the  price  will  rise 
jfroportionately  above  its  jfre.sent  level. 

The  i)rice  of  the  daily  New  York  Times 
outside  the  50-mile  radius  will  rise  to  20 
cents,  beginning  Monday,  February  25, 
excei)t  for  eastern  Long  Island,  where  the 
price  will  remain  15  cents. 

The  increases  are  subject  to  favorable 
rulings  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
under  the  provisions  of  Phase  IV  of  the 
Federal  Covernment’s  Economic  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Program. 

The  regular  15-cent  newsstand  price  for 
the  daily  paper  will  remain  in  force  in  the 
city  and  in  suburban  areas  within  the 
5()-mile  radius. 


Publisher  dies 

Clifford  Waller,  46,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  ! ronton  (Ohio)  Tribune,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  18.  Waller  joined  the  ])aper’s  staff 
in  1949  as  an  ad  salesman  and  l)ecame  ad 
director  in  1961.  He  was  named  editor  and 
(fublisher  in  196i). 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 


"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks 
3-weeks 
2-weeks 
1-week 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


$1.15  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.25  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.45  per  line 


IKemitiance  should  accompany  classified  copy 
when  submitted  unless  credit  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.! 


4-weeks 

3-weeks 

2-weeks 

1-week 


$1.70  per  tine,  per  issue 
$1.80  per  line,  per  issue 
$1.90  per  line,  per  issue 
$2.00  per  line 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad 
to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is 
$3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

I  Order  Blank  | 

I  Name  _ _ _  | 

1  Address _ _ _  | 


ADVERTISING  agencies 


City 


.State _ Zip  Code _ Ph: 


Batten.  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC) 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Oqilvy,  Mather  (OTC) 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .... 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC) 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 


I3'A 

4'/: 

II 

9'A 

e 

II 

4'/2 

14 

I 'A 
II 
4 

8% 


I3'A 
4'/j 
1 1 'A 

9 
8 

10 
7 

13% 

1% 

10% 

4 

9 


m  Classification 
i  Copy - 


Poster  award 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


Dave  Della-Maggiore.  |)romotion  man-  J 

ager  of  the  Son  Jone  Mercnrij  and  Sewn,  g 

received  the  Poster  of  the  Month  award  1 

from  Foster  r'i-  Klei.ser  for  an  outdoor  1 

i’.d-sheet  poster  to  promote  the  i>a|»er’s  g 

new  .Sunday  su|)plement,  “TV  Week.”  g 

llichard  .Jorgensen  .Advertising  was  the  1 

agency  that  designed  the  (tostcr.  Ill 


To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Av*.  .  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


ASTROyOMY 


STAR  GAZING.  Weekly  articles  on 
[stars,  planets.  HIkH  reader  interest. 
R.  Allen,  2613  S.  13th  St.,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa  51501. 


BOOKS 


BOOKVIEWS 

No  Kimmicks.  No  snobbery.  No  non¬ 
sense.  Just  the  I'est  in  book  news  for 
only  $3.12  weekly.  Also  available 
inonthly.  For  samples  write  Box  157, 
Maplewood,  N.J.  07040. 


BUSINESS/ 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


HIDDEN  TREASURES 

TREASURE  HUNT.  Weekly  column' 
slanted  to  backpackers,  coin  shooters] 
with  their  metal  detectors  R.V 
owners,  armch.air  adventurers  inter-] 
ested  in  lost  mines,  buried  treasure, 
sunken  Kalleons  and  overlookeil  l)onan-| 
zas  in  attics.  Clues  of  where  to  look 
for  a  fortune  and  news  of  the  lucky] 
ones.  Samples.  Don  A.  Stewart,  P.O, 
Box  6630,  Tropico  Station,  Glendale 
Calif.  91205. 


POEMS 


POEMS  for  all  seasons  and  occasions 
Historic  events  in  poetic  |)ersuasions 
Will  deliirht  your  readers  each  day 
As  they  read  what  the  poet  has  to  say. 
Reynolds  Syndicate<l  Poem  Features, 
P.O.  Box  9S034,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30329. 


SPORTS 


•HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCE.SSFUL !  ” 

Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
notwl  career  counselor.  w;^riter.  lecturer.  HISTORY  IN  SPORTS— Feature  of  the 
businessman.  FREE  SAMPLES.  Send  past  in  sports!  Send  for  samples  and 
stamiieil  envelope.  HOWCO,  Kenilworth,  I  information.  Gary  Features.  Inc..  P.O 
111.  60043.  I  Box  14612,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38114. 


EOOD/HOME  ECONOMICS 


MINDING  THE  HEARTH:  .'.OO-word 
weekly  column,  only  $2.0U.  Kor  women 
onservinn  onoi^ry  their  own  nn<l  the 
nation's!  Hecii>es,  hints,  humorous  coi>y. 
Gloria  Pitzer,  AlKonac,  Mich.  4S001  for 
^.imples ! 

NATURAL  FOODS.  Timely  column  hy 
leading  authority.  Also,  columns,  satire, 
family  advice,  writers  how-to.  Symlic- 
NELA,  Box  222,  Hillsboro,  N.H.  03244. 


PHOTO-POWERED,  600  WORDS 


n  ASniNGTON  COVERAGE 

STORIES,  COLUMNS,  QUERIES  or| 
background  files  written  for  you  on 
what  Kovernment  and  Coneressiona 
actions  will  mean  to  your  area  of  in¬ 
terest.  SiiecializinK  in  business,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  technical  areas.  Staffed  by 
top  professionals.  Write  or  Call: 

Nation’s  Capital  News  Bureau 
3110  Mount  Vernon  Ave. 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22305 
(703)  548-0496 


SHARP  COLUMN  no\v  available  on 
women’s  history,  great  women,  achieve 

vtrvvwi'v'  a  "i • - 1  meats  and  women’s  political  move 

WEEKLY.  Reader  impact  guaranteed !  |  ments.  Weekly  or  daily  verv  reason 
m" ^eeilham.  able.  .Samples  on  request.  Box  197 
Mass.  02192.  i  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER^BROK^IS 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
.5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (’205)  666-0893 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 
(714)  982-0421 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  'Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NORTH  JERSEY  offset  weekly.  One 
owner  for  nearly  50  years.  Gootl  poten-  * 
tial,  price<l  less  than  half  of  gross  | 
which  is  $80,000.  Terms.  3500  circula¬ 
tion.  Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND.  2nd 
class  controlled  offset  tab,  monthly.  ; 
Average  54  pages  plus;  circulation  7000  ‘ 
I  plus :  cold  comp  and  camera,  fine 
I  growth,  gross  $80,000.  Net  to  gross 
I  could  i»e  40^.  Asking  $130,000.  Box 
1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


DAILY  to  buy  or  assume  complete 
management  responsibilities.  Excellent 
references  versatile  terms,  will  meet 
anytime  at  owner's  location.  Box  258, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCK*SSKUL  publisher-e<litor  wants  to 
buy  or  buy  into  profitable  growing  E&P 
Zone  4,  Carolina  or  Virginia  weekly. 
$20-30,000  down.  Top  financial,  profes¬ 
sional  crc'dentials.  Box  2S1,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden.  Ala.  $6902 
Ph.  (205)  646-8S56 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  -  REPORTER 
interested  in  buying  established  weekly 
or  in  No.  2  spot  with  chance  to  acquire 
outright  in  future.  Family  man,  early 
lOs.  Give  particulars  alxiut  paper,  finan¬ 
cial  details  in  first  letter.  Box  301, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LETTERPRESS  newspaper  wanted 
that  needs  to  l>e  converted  to  offset. 
Large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Finan¬ 
cially  able,  experiences!  newspaperman. 
Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


72M  GROSS  COMMERCIAL  printing 
plant  and  small  weekly.  Colorado  farm 
area,  excellent  terms,  takes  25M  to 
handle.  Bill  King  Associates.  2025  Foot¬ 
hills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  (303)  279-6345. 


OFFICE  SPACE  AVAILABLE 


WESTERN  DAILY,  isolated  county 
seat,  offset,  weekly  competition,  very 
profitable.  Down  payment  $40,000.  Full 
information  to  qualified  buyers.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


CORRESPONDENT'S  OFFICE  SPACE 
AVAILABLE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Efficient,  e<iuipi>ed  office  in  prestige 
building  in  Midtown  Manhattan.  Ideal 
for  foreign  corresi)ondent  or  New  York- 
based  U.S.  newspaper  rep.  Sublet  in 
established  newspaper  office.  Rent  $200 
monthly.  Box  290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'yVBuEcflONTFOR^SAl^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
EDUCATION 


SPEND  YOUR  3-week  vacation  study¬ 
ing  ‘'The  Press  and  World  Affairs"  in 
London,  England,  August  19-Sept.  6. 
$360  tuition.  School  of  Journalism. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90007. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX.  ' 
pertnarship,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R.  [ 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  C7654.  ; 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel  -  Bolitho  New'spai)er  Service, 
P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res;  (913) 
381-6815. 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECITRITY  and 
avoid  nagging  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEV/SPAPEltS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building  j 

Washington,  D.C.  20004  ’ 

(202)  NAtional  8-1133  ! 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  ; 
gotiationi  for  sale  and  purchase  of  i 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newa- 
pai>er8  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time;  (813)  733-80SS  nights;  or  write! 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  \ 
33516.  No  obligation,  of  courae. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  ; 
that  buys  the  newspai)er-  it’s  the  per-  • 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact  I 
selling.  ' 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  1 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858  | 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER  BROKER  j 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya.  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806  I 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  in  $120,000 
gross  category.  Prices!  umler  gross.  Box  . 
314,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

BOSTON  SUBURBS-- Weekly  newspa¬ 
per  big  enough  to  be  stable,  small  j 
enough  to  manage  i>ersonally.  Median 
income  of  readership  al)Ove  $15,000. 
Gross  $300,000,  sales  doubled  in  5  years.  I 
Latest  photo-comp.  Steady  editorial  | 
prize-winner.  Principals  only;  state  fi-  | 
nancial.  professional  credentials  in  first  , 
letter.  Box  287,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  | 

HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  northeastern  | 
Massachusetts  monthly  newspaper.  | 
serves  3  towns,  established  9  years. 
Gross  over  $75,000.  Box  225,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IN  INDIANA,  countywi<le  offset  weekly, 
fullsize,  grossing  $50M,  90  minutes  from  ; 
Indianapolis.  $45M.  terms;  small  letter- 
press  weekly  with  great  iwtential,  north-  i 
central,  priced  at  gross  of  $9.5M  ;  in 
Ohio,  letterpress  weekly  east  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  grossing  $20M,  price  of  $27M  in- 
clu<les  nice  building,  terms;  in  a  Big  10  ^ 
city,  pair  of  free  distribution  newspa¬ 
pers,  grossing  $50M,  available  at  $40M. 
For  information  contact  W.  W. 
Si)urgeon,  550  Merchants  Bank  Building 
Muncie.  Ind.  47305.  (317)  289-9966. 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA  off¬ 
set  weekly  newspaper.  6000  paid,  $100,- 
000+  gross.  Latest  photo-comp  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  market.  $110,000  with 
29'#  down.  Please  state  finances  and 
exi)erience  in  your  letter.  Box  305. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OTHER  INTERESTS  force  sale  of  i 
established  shopper-newspa|»er.  Area  6.  | 
Priced  to  sell  at  $16,500  with  $7500  | 
<lown  and  balance  finance<l.  Goo^i  pres-  j 
ent  growth  (40-50M)  with  top  potential.  ! 
Well  equipneil  to  camera  ready.  Good 
business  office  equipment.  Write  Box  , 
312,  Editor  &  Publisher.  > 


IDAHO  OUTDOOR  MAGAZINE— Suc¬ 
cessful  18  years,  fast-growing  recrea¬ 
tion  field.  Box  7F,  Arvada,  Colo.  80004. 


REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Monthly  regional  magazine.  puhlishe<l 
in  Northern  Virginia  since  1971,  is 
available  for  acquisition.  Principals  re¬ 
locating  due  to  other  business  and  will¬ 
ing  to  arrange  complete  acquisition  or 
transfer  principal  hoUlings.  Principals 
only.  Box  255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

l^RprERSnSEEDS 

WRITERS!  ATTENTION  I  Manuscript 
Record  Book.  For  all  freelancers. 
Know  where  your  manuscripts  are  at 
all  times.  Write  for  free  information. 
Ernest  F.  (Chamberlain,  Author  &  Jour¬ 
nalist,  Lynnville,  Ind.  47619. 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS: 

E&P  Classifieds! 

This  ad  (4  lines  long  when  it 
originally  appeared),  ran  1  time, 
brought  37  prospective  buyers, 
and  came  to  a  total  cost  of 
$8.50.  Think  of  the  profit! 

AREA  5  SMALL  DAILY— AI>- 
sentee  owner,  offset,  ideal  man/ 
wife  or  news/ad  team.  Low 
down  payment,  terms  if  qual¬ 
ified.  Box  XXX,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editor  S  Publisher  Classifieds: 
As  elective  In  the  newspaper 
community  as  your  newspaper's 
classifieds  are  in  your  communify. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  I  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


ENGRAVING 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 


LogB  LD-24  processor,  almost  new. 
Brown  Commodore  24  x  24,  rebuilt. 
NuArc  SST2024,  rebuilt. 

Klimsrh  Expressa  20  x  24  rollfilm. 
Consolidated  C-14  separation  enlargrer. 
Gevarex  color  analyzer. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  362  Tucker,  Ga.  30084 

(404)  939-4831 


COLD  TYPE  SUPPLIES 

BORDER  TAPES 

NEW 

LOW  -  LOW  PRICES 
ALSO 

KODAK  SUPPLIES 


MASTER  ETCHEK  DM-35.  serial  #167. 
Contact  Dave  Stern,  World-Herald, 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  (402)  444-1000. 


MAILROOM 

POLLARD-ALLING  MAILING 
EQUIPMENT 
5  Keyboard  reliefoRraph 
3  All  Puipose  Addressers 

2  Automatic  Addressers 

3  Mailer  Strip  &  Proof  Printer.  Style  G> 
7  N.A.  Automatic  Addressers 

2  Style  S  Selective  Addressers 
2  Style  K  Addressers 
2  Dial  Reliefographs 

Contact  D.  L.  Ellis 
Rt.  1,  Carlisle,  Iowa  50047 
Phone  (516)  989-3162 

DIDDE-G LASER  320  newspaper  stuffer. 


GOSS  ITRBANITE,  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-15 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22^  x 
31.  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 


Orders 

Solid 

Solid 

Printed 

Over 

Matte 

Gloss 

*500 

32« 

344 

444 

*100 

444 

464 

564 

Under  *100 

444 

494 

694 

Opaque  white 

694  per  roll 

Corners 

894 

Pre-paid  shipping — send  for  catalog 

IPEC,  Inc. 

jacket),  10,000  cycles  per  hour.  We  pur- 
chased  in  October  1971,  and  have  run 

it  less  than  100  hours.  *12.000  firm.  <®*2)  .38-1200 

Flashes  Publishers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  147, _ _ 

AHegan.  Mich.  49010.  Ph :  (616)  673-  COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  letterpress 
■  newspaper  equipment  for  medium  size 

_  ^  _ _ _  ^ ,  daily.  16-page  Duplex  tubular  press. 

sooner  r  complete  stereotyping  equipment,  four 

lnlsL,tiLiLtAiStiLHJS  Intertypes  (two  with  'IT'S ) ,  33  fonts  of 

- - — type.  Ludlow.  Elrod,  Fairchild  Scan-A- 

CUTLER  HAMMER  heavy  duty  news-  Graver,  Justape  Jr.,  proof  press,  saws. 


Call  (219)  282-1912 
McGann  &  Marsh  Co„  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  1121 
South  Bend,  Ind, 

“Over  1,000  newspapers  are  using 
our  border  tapes”. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CUTLER  HAMMER  heavy  duty  news- 


THE  MEDIA 
MIDDLE  MAN 

EXECUTIVE  RECRUITING  and 
EXECUTIVE  PLACEMBa4T 
SpMializing  in  newspaiiera  for  all 
positions  *12.000  up.  Confidential. 

GOURLEY  ASSOaATES 
Box  63404,  Oklahoma  City  73105 

^l>REsfllME^AVAILABii^ 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  to  print  48-page 
tab  or  24-page  standard.  Days  avail¬ 
able:  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  Con¬ 
tact  Ronald  Moissinac,  (201)  349-9090. 


Help 

Wented... 

^''^^^"^ACADEMIC 


paper  conveyor  with  drive.  48'  long.  4'  turtles,  galleys,  melting  pot.  15,000  _ _ 

delivery  table,  like  new.  Richards  multi  pounds  of  metal.  ^  *“'<1  a*  pack- 

form  router  for  cylinder  plates.  Ham-  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY’S  1.5M 

mond  plate  shaver  and  Hamilton  20  a"*'*  AM.  March  20,  19i4.  Call  jn.ie, indent  daily  seeks  versatile  jour- 

p^age  storage  cabinet.  Daily  Sentinel-  p”Kr'’' naliL  with  expertise  in  business  and 

Tribune,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  (419)  Texas  Student  Publications,  ^  General  Manager/ Ad- 


MERGENTHALER  UNOFILM  ’’Su^r  i  ^Qgg  pqrt/bLE  ^INK*^ FOUNTAINS 


Quick”,  four-grid  model  with  35  grids.  I 
Excellent  condition.  Asking  *I0K.  Con-  | 
tact  Production  Type.  Inc.,  4871  Sharp 
St.,  Dallas.  Texas  75247.  (214)  634- 
2460. 

INTERTYPE  Model  G-44  mixer,  with 


2  Page  Wide 
Late  Style 
Excellent  Condition 
Call,  write  or  wire: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 


17  fonts,  mats  and  magazines.  Mohr  j  1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 


saw.  Star  quadder,  electric  pot  and 
electric  magazine  changer.  Excellent 
condition,  maintained  by  our  own  ma¬ 
chinist.  Also  Vandercook  repro  proof 
press,  full  page  Model  Sp25,  Any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer.  Nordmann  Printing,  4210  j 


(816)  221-9060 


NEWSPRINT 


P  O  Sox  n  to  serve  as  General  Manager/Ad- 

nhone  A^2V’47\  visor  starting  Septemlier  1.  Salary  nego- 

Phone  (ol2)  4.1-5244. _ p^^ert  Sanchez.  The 

FOR  SALE— EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING  J'lamt'eau,  Box  U-7001,  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

GOSS  URBANITE  _ 

10  Units— 2  Folders  SMALL  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 

U-596  and  U-608  nee<}s  faculty  meml>er  who  can  teach  a 

1  Balloon  Former  variety  of  subjects  in  Journalism  and 

1  GreKu  Flying  Imprinter  the  liberal  arts.  MA  or  MS  and  print 

Twin  75  HP  Fincor  Drives  media  exi)erience  necessary.  Box  294. 

2  Six-position  roll  stands  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Excellent  Condition — Available  Now  _  - - - 

Call— Write— -Wire  COLORADO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

ror  Full  Particulars  needs  assistant  professor  in  news-edi- 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  torial  area.  Fall  1974.  PhD  and  me<lia 

MACHINERY  CORP.  exi)erience  sought,  secondary  teaching 


SMALL  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 
needs  faculty  meml>er  who  can  teach  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  Journalism  and 
the  liberal  arts.  MA  or  MS  and  print 
media  exi)erience  necessary.  Box  294. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

COLORADO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
needs  assistant  professor  in  news-edi¬ 
torial  area.  Fall  1974.  PhD  and  me<lia 
exi)erience  sought,  secondary  teaching 


Chippewa  St.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63116.  i  32  LB.  OFFSET  NEWSPRINT.  40"  !  (8>6)  221-9060 


1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108  area  open.  E<iual  Opi)ortunity/ Affirma. 


(314)  773-3000. 


overall  diameter,  16"  Web.  100  rolls. 
Box  250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT - 

2  PW,.  iTr,;..  ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 

2  Photo  Units,  high  speed  4  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd.. 

2  ^hoto  uti?s  “"“l':*".V.V.?ach  IIoS  Angeles.  Cl.  90026.  (218)  474-6625. 

4  Keyboards  with  Linomix  .  .each  2750 

Save  on  package  deal  with  grids  i  ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT  PERFORATOR  TAPE 

5  Monarchs.  4-mold8.  Star  equipped  1  ^ 

Linotypes,  Model  31,  #72778  and  73430.  !  NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
Many  other  late  machines.  j  same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 

COLOR  KING.  2  units  with  counter-  ToP  quality. 

stacker,  electric  hoist  . $28,500  Call  or  wile: 

E.  H.  Richey  C..  1417  Georgia  St.  1  PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015  '  ^500.  Akron,  Ohio  44318 

(213)  748-6954  j 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC  i  _  ^ 

All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu- 

^cturer.  FHN  Business  Products.  RYCO  BLANKET  WASHERS,  com- 


Telex  42362  tive  Action  Employer.  Contact  David  G. 

Clark.  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Technical 
Journalism.  Colorado  State  University, 
Fort  Collins.  Colo.  80521  by  March  22. 


LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT  ,^Is'~ALL  SIZ^~TeHRENS  Pulu  STEREOTYPE  rort  t^n.ns._^om.  |^y 

Photo  Units,  high  speed  &  Pa^r  CoTp.  1896  Wwtw^  Blvd.®  - - - - - - WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  versatile 

ana'y*®'’  •■•■each  *7950  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (218)  474-6625!  1  2-PONY  AUTOPLATE  Wood-  about  .P®''®""  "-.ith  a  wide  range  of  cxiierience 

Photo  Units  .  . . . each  4500  !  ,qq,  ,  .  ^  mnvevnr  I  m  magazine  and  newspaper  writing  ana 

Keyboards  with  Linomix  .  .each  2750  _  i  I  edit  ng.  law.  advertising  and  public 

Save  on  package  deal  with  grids  ,  - T - X - :!r;r'^rTrr: -  B^nk  Ay/^  o^in,’  relations- with  some  teaching  experi- 

MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT  PERFORATOR  TAPI-,  Ph  •  ^  92101.  ^,,,1  administrative  potential— to 


I  PERFORATOR  TAPE  ?^;'1^7?if232?7?01 rnc“;‘rd“Tdmin^Xatiir potfnt!^^^^^ 

i  - - — - - - — _ _ _ _ _  _  _  1„  _ _ fill  faculty  iiosition  in  small  but  grow- 

!  NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproduction  ‘'1*'  defart'"®".*-  W®  m’a 

;  same  prices-lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  demands  jmDuralumin  Bi^.  Jack 

colors.  Top  quality.  ^hTo™4426r  'wr[te>f«imr 

Call  or  wrttt.  _ ^ _  ^  ^  Department.  University  of  Alaska, 

1  PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466  TWO  Woon  a  *  i  4.  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 

I  Box  6500.  Akron,  Ohio  44313  T  99^ ->avy  duty  Autoplates.  - - 


Fairbanks.  Alaska  99701. 


2  SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVEIRSITY  seeks  2 
HninmrvnH  electric  pot,  faculty  memliers  for  Fall  1974.  Seeking 

eniiinm**nt  miscellanTOus  advertising/ public  relations  specialty: 

Sn  Patrint  la  V  generalist  with  magazine/ photojournal- 

zen-Patriot,  Jackson,  Mich.  49203.  h  „,mhination.  PhD’s  with  airen.v 


(Thurch  Rd.  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057, 
(609)  235-7614. 


plete  for  7-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  About  2  years  old,  save 
*7000.  Call  (518)  465-4591,  Mr.  Cle¬ 
mente.  Immediately  available. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ism  combination.  PhD’s  with  agency 
and  media  experience  preferred.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write:  Chair¬ 
man,  Dept?  of  Journalism,  SHSU, 
Huntsville,  Texas  77340. 


HARRIS  1100 — Proofreading  and  edit-  |  mente.  Immediately  available. 

ing  terminal.  Designed  to  use  with  i - ' 

Photon  Pacesetter  8-16,  8-level  tape,  ex-  |  CO’TTRELL  V-16A,  late  1972,  6^  units 


cellent  condition.  Oscar  Carver,  Wil¬ 
liams  Printing  Co.,  417  Commerce  St., 


snte.  Immediately  available.  F-DITfiRI SFRVIt'F^  - 

- - I  st,nru.t.s  two  openings  at  assistant  profes- 

J’TTRELL  V-16A,  late  1972,  6  units,  '  ^  September.  Must  have 

50"  rollstands,  30hp  drive,  will  sell  !  WE  DO  SPECIAL  ORDER  writing  newspaiier  or  magazine  experience  and 
as  6  or  4  unit  press.  i  research,  editing.  Write:  Facts  &  Fig-  opportunity  employer. 


Nashville,  Tenn.  37219.  (615)  256-7125.  j  NEWS  KING,  1968,  2  units  stacked.  1  “res  Publishing,  3122  Knorr  St..  Phil- 


Color  King  folder. 


UNOFILM  QUICK  2.  Two  units  now  OR  KING  1963  2  units 

in  use,  excellent  condition,  extra  COLOR  KING.  1963,  2  units 
readers  and  good  supply  spare  parts.  COLOR  KING,  add-on  units. 
Available  immediately.  TOnverting  to  DIDDE-GLASER  stuffer. 
new  typesetting  system.  Contact  Bruce  j  i  - 

Clement.  Rome  News-Tribune.  Rome,  CAPCO  rewinder,  almost  new. 
Ga.  30161.  (404)  232-1511.  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQ 


ENGRAVING 


'  '  press).  Factory  maintained.  New  rollers, 

ONE  ONLY  Master  Immersion  Burn-in  ®tc.  Cost  over  *7000.  Now  only  *3000. 


NEWS  KING,  1968,  2  units  stacked,  lures  Publishing,  3122  Knorr  St..  Phil-  Write  and  send  resume  to  Chairman. 

Color  King  folder.-  i  adelphia.  Pa.  19149.  L^Te^aT  Aus/in"  Tex^''?S’712^"‘'''"‘‘’' 

COLOR  KING,  1963,  2  units.  -  -  - 

i  FREELANBlissiXl^^  le^neralLwo  ™un=^^ 

DIDDE-GLASER  stuffer.  ]  — - - - -  graduate  science  writing  program  Iie- 

CAPCO  rewinder,  almost  new.  i  v-rm  'rnn  iroFn  ixinr  Finning  September.  Minimum:  Masters 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  I  .  at  t  ''®F'’®®  ‘a  »  natural  or  physical  science. 

P.O.  Box  362  Tucker.  Ga.  30084  significant  newspaper  experience  in 

(404)  939-4831  science  writing/or  publications  in  na- 

_ _ M*Trw?r^^iT^n'  FREELANCER  S  tional  magazines/or  Masters  degree  in 

VANDERCOOK  325-A  press  (or  proof  i  «  vvG*7nnio’  Journalism  (newspaper  practice).  Must 

press).  Factory  maintained.  New  rollers.  IU0I9.  f,e  dynamic  teacher/ generalist  able  to 

etc.  Ckist  over  *7000.  Now  only  *3000.  .  communicate  with  extremely  bright  stu- 

Lufkin  News.  P.O.  Box  1089.  Lufkin,  i - -  dents  in  the  areas  of  news  writing.  re- 

Texas  75901.  Ph :  (713)  632-6631.  I  LOGO  DESIGN  porting  and  investigative  journalism. 


adelphia.  Pa.  19149. 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 


St.,  NYC  10019. 


^30-22  220V  18A  60  Cvcle  1  Phase  I  Lufkin  News,  P.O.  Box  1089.  Lufkin.  ..... 

nviY  M  .te  fL  it  t^'i  Texas  75901.  Ph:  (713)  632-6631.  I  LOGO  DESIGN  porting  and  investigatue  journalism. 

ONE  ONLY  Master  Face  Up  Whirler _ j  Excellent  opportunity.  Equal  Opportu- 

#1634  115V  26A  2625  Watt  60  Cycle  1  0  UNIT  NEWSKING.  2  folders  com-  ‘  nity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Send 

Phase.  I  piet,  rollstand,  related  equipment.  I  LOGOS  DESIGNED — Get  new.  revised  applications  and  creilentials  before 

Price  Open.  Call  Minneapolis  Star  Si  Listing  available  with  serial  numter  or  up-dated  logo.  Camera-ready.  Ap-  March  22  to:  Prof.  Joseph  B.  McFadden, 

Tribune  Co.  Geo.  L.  Quinn,  (612)  372-  i  and  model  number.  Box  251,  Editor  &  proval  sketches  supplied.  Durr.  P.O.  Head,  Division  of  Journalism,  Lehigh 


Box  365,  Winnsboro,  La.  71295. 


University.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18015. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMimSTRATlVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

niSPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


OENF7RAL  MANAGER — Exrellont  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  heavy  weijfht  with  , 
proven  track  reconl  in  all  areas  except 
news,  although  that  woiild  l)e  helpful. 
Suhurhan  weekly  j^roup  in  excellent  | 
recreation  jrrowth  market.  Box  157,  ^ 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
FOR  GROWING 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

We  seek  a  profit-oriented  publisher — 
strong  on  administration,  sales  devel¬ 
opment  and  cost  control — who  is  ready 
to  step  up  and  manage  a  Rroup  of 
well-financed  Eastern  daily  newspapers. 
You  must  l)e  profit  minded,  l)ut  also 
recognize  that  newspai>ers  must  serve 
their  areas  well.  Send  resume  and 
career  objectives-- which  will  be  held 
in  confidence — to  Box  265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
President  of  Midwest  newspaper  chain  | 
needs  sales,  research,  and  promotion  | 
minded  person  to  function  as  his  As¬ 
sistant,  Vacancy  cause<l  by  movement 
of  former  Assistant  to  General  Manager  I 
of  one  of  our  newspapers.  If  you  re-  i 
ceived  your  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
Master’s  degrree  in  the  past  5  years  and  , 
have  some  sales  experience,  you  may 
be  the  one  we  are  looking  for.  $20,000  ' 
income  plus  incentive.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  I 

for  medium  size,  well  established  news-  | 
paper  in  growing  Mid-Atlantic  market.  , 
The  person  w’e  seek  is  business-minded 
and  profit-oriented — strong  on  expense  i 
control,  administration  and  sales  devel-  { 
opment.  Great  opportunity  to  set  a  goo<l 
track  record  which  will  pro<luce  its  own 
fine  horizon  for  personal  advancement. 
Send  resume  and  career  objectives  -  : 
which  will  be  held  in  confidence — to 
Box  270,  Elitor  &  Publisher.  | 

TIRED  OF  DULL  ROUTINE:  A  person  I 
who  knows  all  phases  of  nevvspai>er  | 
business  is  needed  to  manage  a  small  i 
weekly  in  Zone  4.  Must  know’  new’s  and  ' 
advertising.  This  town  is  located  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  largest  lakes.  Will  ' 
be  challenging  as  well  as  fun.  Box  31o.  j 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CORPORATE 
DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING 
Major  newspaper  group.  College  grad¬ 
uate  who  desires  management.  Should 
have  general  sales  experience.  $30,000 
plus  profit  sharing.  Sul)mit  resume  to 
Box  199,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  MANAGING  DIKEC-  i 
TOR.  We  are  a  growing  nation.al  circu-  j 
lation  auijiting  firm  specializing  in  sub¬ 
urban  print  media.  Requirements  are 
2  to  4  years  college  training  in  account-  ' 
ing  and  marketing.  Some  accounting 
and  newspai>er  circulation  experience  i 
helpful  but  not  a  must,  as  we  will  train  ' 
you.  Must  enjoy  working  with  figures 
and  have  administrative  capabilities. 
Moilerate  salary  to  start,  with  fringe 
benefits.  Loc.ation  in  New  York.  New 
Jersey  metro  area.  An  unusual  opportu-  i 
nity  for  industrious  and  capable  person. 
Mail  resume  W’ith  salary  requirements 
in  confi«lence  to  Box  307,  Elitor  &  i 
Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR:  Experience*!  in  <li- 
recting  design  and  execution  of  publi¬ 
cations.  Supervise  thrt'e  designers  in 
12-man  e<litorial/design  unit.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Bachelors  in  graphic  <Ie- 
sign  or  related  field  or  3-year  profes¬ 
sional  art  school:  5  years  experience  in 
graphic  design  or  related  fields,  2  years 
of  which  were  in  supervisory  position  ; 
able  to  pro<luce  lK)anl  art.  Salary : 
$10,032-$15.000.  Apply:  Mrs.  Judy 
Thomas,  Personnel  Office,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Blacksburg,  Virginia  24061.  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER.  I 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Exi>eri- 
ence<l  in  carrier  *lelivery.  mail  and 
motor  routes.  Goo<l  si>ot  with  expanding 
non-metroiM)litan  w’eekly  group.  Box 
160,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
AGER  wanted  for  18,000  Midwest  daily. 
Nee<I  person  who  can  proj^erly  handle 
staff,  promote,  and  take  full  charge  of 
<lepartment. 

Top  compensation  to  the  right  individ¬ 
ual,  plus  incentives.  Company  paid 
pension,  good  fringe  benefits,  excellent 
community  to  live  in  and  raise  family. 
Future  advancement  available  to  person 
who  can  procluce.  Midwest  background 
preferred. 

Write  full  details  and  availability  for 
interview'  at  our  expense  to  Box  245, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIKD  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
AGER  for  <laily  newspaper  classified 
department.  Knowledge  of  Italian  an«l 
bookkeeping  necessary,  ('hallenging  op- 
|K)rtunity,  New’  York  City  area.  Submit 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
300,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We  need  a  proven  salesperson/adminis- 
tiator  to  meet  the  challenges  of  tele¬ 
phone  and  outside  classified  sales.  Must 
1)6  an  ad  producer,  handle  telephone 
training  and  sales,  organizer,  promoter 
and  manager.  Excellent  salary,  incen¬ 
tives  and  fringe  benefits.  Above  aver¬ 
age  opportunity  to  move  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  New  England  organization.  Submit 
your  resume  in  confidence  w’ith  record 
of  lineage  accomplishments  to  Box  230, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Mid- 
west  college  newspaper  to  advise,  iu- 
pervise.  train,  motivate  student  sales 
staff:  <legree  helpful,  but  not  necessary. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  3  years 
exi»erience  in  advertising  sales  and  6 
months  experience  in  sales  layout,  or 
design  of  advertising  for  publication. 
Minimum  annual  salary  $9600,  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Box  267,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
PUBLISHER 

Business  Publishing  Company  has 
opcming  for  a  self-starter.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  some  one  w’ho 
has  lieen  second  or  third  |)erson  on 
larger  staff  to  move  up. 

Essentially,  you  would  work  closely  with 
the^  publisher  of  two  outstanding 
business  magazines  in  advertising  sales. 
1  he  ^  publisher  himself  is  a  selling 
publisher,  not  merely  a  management 
executive. 

The  sales  work  is  l>oth  national  and 
local.  Phone,  travel,  sales  letters  and 
other  sales  i)romotion  materials  are  all 
use<l. 

Yes,  the  business  is  here:  we  need  an 
individual  with  energy  and  initiative  to 
go  after  it — shoubl  be  willing  to 
relwate. 

Sen<l  resume  with  telephone  contact  in 
confidence  to  Harry  Peace,  P.  O.  Box 
522S8,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 


WANTED:  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
for  Midwest  newspaper  group  to  replace 
2o  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  position  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 
degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
helpful.  Starting  salary  $15,000  to 
$18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596, 
Eiditor  4b  Publisher. 

for  February  23,  1974 


AGGRESSIVE  promotional-minded  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  experienced  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  serving  both  large  and  small 
accounts.  Great  opportunity  to  advance 
with  strong  daily  and  shopper  in  a 
growing  organization.  Northwest  area 
9.  Send  resume  to  Box  272,  Editor  4b  | 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  newspapers. 
Golden  opportunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  iterson  who  is  locked  into  a  non¬ 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager,  Neighbor 
Newspapers,  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Top  salesman,  motivator  needed  to 
.  face  stiff  competition.  Small  daily,  small 
!  staff.  $14,000  plus  bonus.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2S0,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


DUE  TO  EXPANSION  we  will  have  an 
oj>ening  for  an  advertising  salesman 
who  can  sell  an<l  make  layouts.  Apply 
I  in  writing,  giving  full  information  to: 

Charles  H.  Fischer,  Sr.,  Publisher 
Panama  City  News-Herald 
P.O.  Box  1910 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401 

PROVE  YOURSELF— We  need  ener¬ 
getic  self-starter  who  can  assume  mid¬ 
management  advertising  responsibilities 
on  modern  offset  paper’s  bureau  office. 
MUST  BE  self  motivator.  J.  R.  Fitch, 
Imi>orial  Valley  Press,  Box  251,  El  Cen¬ 
tro.  Calif.  92243. 

’adverWng 

DIRECTOR 

Our  present  ad  director  just  became 
a  publisher. 

Now  w’e  need  another.  A  person  who 
can  plan,  organize,  train,  motivate  and 
lead  both  staff  and  newspaper  through 
an  enormous  growth  period.  The  Caro- 
linas  have  been  called  the  high  growth 
area  of  the  coming  decade  .  .  .  and  we 
are  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Rock  Hill  is  one  of  the  country’s  top 
.  model  cities:  just  starting  a  totally 
I  new  “town  center”  downtown;  on  1-77 
I  soon  to  be  the  quickest  way  from  the 
>  Mi<lwest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Florida:  home  of  the  new’,  larger-than- 
I  Disneyland  Carowinds  Theme  park : 

;  with  two  whole  lakeside  planned  com¬ 
munities  under  development:  a  new 
I  nuclear  energy  plant;  a  major  new 
I  discount  store  in  early  1975  ;  and  much 
I  more. 

i  The  opportunity  is  here.  All  that’s 
needed  is  the  right  person.  Someone 
who  can  he  part  of  a  team;  who  can 
work  with  goals  and  objectives  planning 
and  i>erformance;  who  believes  in  heli> 
ing  everyone  else  achieve  their  maxi¬ 
mum  potential. 

We  want  a  lot.  We  also  think  we  offer  ( 
a  lot  ...  in  salary,  fringe  benefits.  | 
opportunity  for  performance  and  per-  | 
sonal  development.  I 

If  you  think  you  are  the  right  person,  , 
contact  Roger  Sovde  or  Wayne  Patrick  ' 
;  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
Hill.  S.C.  29730.  Ph :  (803)  327-7161. 


CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  weekly  group  i 
I  needs  experienced  advertising  sales- 
:  man.  Send  resume,  including  salary 
i  requirements  to:  Boh  Best.  Publisher, 

'  Moultrie  (bounty  News,  P.O.  Box  A, 
Sullivan.  111.  61951.  | 


RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
can  move  quickly  into  top  management 
with  our  expanding  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  We  have  a  training  . 
program  allowing  rapid  advancement 
within  our  company.  Submit  detailed  [ 
resume  to  Box  70,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ! 

ASSISTANT  RETAIL  Advertising  Sales 
Director  for  weekly  new'spaper  group  in 
New  York  City.  Ex|>erien<'ed  only. 
Salary  open.  Ph :  (212)  839-2777. 

12,000  WEEKLY  located  in  beautiful 
southwest  Flori<la.  We’re  looking  for  a 
I)€rson  with  less  than  2  years  experience. 
Good  salary,  commission  and  full  com-  , 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  to :  Ad-  : 
vertising  Manager.  Charlotte  County  ; 
Chronicle,  361  Tamiami  Tr.,  Pt.  Char- 
lotU,  Fla.  33952.  i 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  5400  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  in  georgeous  area.  The 
Canyon  Courier,  Box  430,  Evergreen, 
Colo.  80439. 


MANAGING  EDI'TOR 
for  twice-a-week  suburban  paper  with 
4-man  new’s  staff.  Extensive  experience 
required.  Growing  area  with  unlimited 
possibilities  for  right  person.  Good  salary 
an<I  benefits.  Member  of  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  suburban  newspaper  groups 
with  superior  offset  equipment. 

Send  resume  or  telephone  to  William  O. 
Mullins,  St.  Charles  Journal,  340  N. 
Main.  St.  Charles,  Missouri  63301. 
(314)  724-1111. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  for  cruise 
piiblicat'ons ;  careful  researcher  and 
I)roofrea<1er :  knowle<Ige  of  production 
useful.  Box  266,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experienced,  able  to  coordinate,  moti¬ 
vate  small  staff.  Age  no  factor,  energy 
counts.  $11,000.  Write  Box  298.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Gifted  writer-reporter  ready 
to  make  the  move  to  television.  Send 
minplete  resume,  work  samples  to  Irv 
Weinstein.  WKBW-TV,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14209. 


NUMBER  2  POSITION 
Have  you  learned  reporting  and  desk 
work  and  are  now  eager  for  your 
chance?  We  need  a  No.  2  i^erson  for  our 
14-man  staff.  You  w’ould  run  the  new’s- 
room  with  potential  for  growth  in  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Aw’ard-winning,  progres¬ 
sive  6-day  morning  offset  paper  of  17,000 
which  is  striving  to  l>ecome  regional  in 
scope.  Close  to  Yellowstone.  Rockies  and 
Black  Hills.  Send  resume  an<l  work 
samples  to  Exlitor,  Scottshluff  (Neb.) 
Star-Herald  69361. 


CONSERVATIVE  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  seeks  e<litorial  w’riter  to  special¬ 
ize  on  national  affairs — Congress,  de¬ 
fense,  politics.  Washington  experience 
preferable.  Copy  editing  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Excellent  ow>ortun- 
ity  for  right  individual.  Box  97,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HAVE  OPENING  for  general  reporter 
and  area  reporter.  Expanding  staff  due 
to  growth  of  paper.  Apply  in  writing 
giving  full  information  to: 

Charles  H.  Fischer,  Sr.,  Publisher 
Panama  City  News-Herald 
P.O.  Box  1940 
Panama  City,  Ela.  32401 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  nation’s  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  W’eekly  newspaper  group  is  looking 
for  a  managing  editor  to  lead  and 
further  stimulate  a  professional  18- 
member  staff  of  editors  and  reporters 
in  the  development  of  its  talents. 

Must  be  strong  on  community  journal¬ 
ism  and  have  proven  management 
ability.  Ideas  and  self-starting  initia¬ 
tive  will  be  key  to  formulating  the 
news  approach  for  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  honored  weeklies  and  Omaha's 
“second  voice.*’ 

If  you  think  you  might  be  the  one  to 
inspire  these  papers  to  new  frontiers 
of  modern  journalism  and  would  like 
to  join  a  team  where  the  compensation 
includes  good  pay,  a  complete  fringe 
package,  including  company  paid  profit 
sharing  .  .  .  and  the  life  style  provided 
by  an  environmentally  sound  and  cul¬ 
turally  surprising  Midwestern  city  .  .  . 
write  or  call  Stanford  Lipsey,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Sun  Newspapers,  4800  S.  25th 
St.,  Omaha.  Neb.  68107. 


EDITOR  for  fast  growing  offset  weekly 
newspaper  with  5500  circulation  in  city 
of  20,000  population.  News  staff  of  3. 
Applicants  need  not  presently  be  ed¬ 
itors  if  they  have  the  ability  to  super¬ 
vise  and  aggressively  develop  local  news 
and  features.  Photography  and  layout 
exi>erience  helpful.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  pai)er  will  eventually  grow 
into  daily  in  this  fast  growing  area. 
World’s  finest  climate.  Close  to  every¬ 
thing  your  family  can  desire.  Write 
John  Blackburn,  Chandler  Arizonan, 
Chandler,  Ariz.  85224. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
FREELAyCE 


SHARP,  ENERGETIC  journalist,  younpr 
or  veteran,  with  flair  for  layout  and  can 
make  copy  squeak  and  heads  jump.  Must 
know  style  book  an<l  l>e  able  to  take 
charse.  Contact  Ron  McIntosh,  Exec¬ 
utive  Biditor,  Hackettstown  Gazette, 
Washington  Star,  The  I'amily  Forum, 
106  E,  Moore  St.,  Hackettstown,  N,J. 
07840, 


B'REELANCER'S  TAX  MANUAL  ex¬ 
plains  tax  savings,  overlooke<l  deduc-  | 
tions  for  writers,  artists  photogra-  , 
phers.  $2,95,  rushe<l  imstpaid.  Money-  | 
bark  guarantee.  Write;  Journalist, 
7318-A  Lugary,  Houston,  Texas  77036. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  PM 
daily  of  28,500.  Must  know  news, 
ability  to  direct  staff,  administrative 
capabilities  and  be  innovative.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  opi>ortunity.  Apply  General 
Manat?er.  The  Daily  Times-News,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.C.  27215. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Require  at  least  3  years  on  rim  with 
strong  editing,  good  head-writing  exi)e- 
rience ;  some  reporting  background.  Up 
to  $19,000  to  start,  plus  free  i>enefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume:  Chief  Copy  Editor, 
New  York  News.  220  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

PM  PALM  BEACH  TIMES  has  imme¬ 
diate  oi>ening  for  women’s  department, 
si>ecializing  in  women’s-interest  fea¬ 
tures.  Contact  C.  E‘.  Neubauer,  (305) 
S33-7411. 


HAVE  JOB  OPENING  for  rei>orter. 
Write  Nate  Uditsky,  Pekin  Times, 
Pekin,  Ill.  61554.  No  phone  calls. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Seek  exi)erienced,  take-charge  person 
who  can  work  with  and  organize  news 
staff  of  30,000  circulation  6-day  daily. 
Opiwrtunity  for  advancement.  Contact 
Gordon  Duenow,  Eilitor,  Daily  Times. 
St.  Cloud.  Minn.  56301. 

READY  TO  EXCEL?  Youthful.  agres- 
si\e  reporter  needed  for  key  imsition  on 
aggressive  Zone  7  daily.  We’ll  help  you 
round  off  any  rough  edges.  "There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  advancement  on  this 
paiwr,  which  is  just  starting  to  hit  its 
stride  despite  awanl-winning  status. 
What  do  you  have  to  offer,  and  what  do 
you  nee<I  to  prove  it?  Huntlle  up  your 
resume  and  clippings  and  send  them  to 
Bo.x  319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small  (14,000)  evening  daily,  recently 
rated  "one  of  best  in  state"  in  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  seeks 
e.\t)erienc^  news  executive  to  take  full 
resiKJnsibility  for  news  operation.  Must 
have  clear  conception  of  what  times  re¬ 
quire  of  a  good  local  daily,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  and  motivate  an  already 
s^ff^.rior  staff  to  produce  such  a  pai>er 
efliciently.  Emphasis  is  on  ability  to 
plan,  organize,  train  and  direct  total 
news  effort.  Salary  in  keeping,  and  lib¬ 
eral  benefits.  Modern  offset  plant  in  very 
desirable  New  England  location.  Write: 
James  A.  Hardman.  Jr.,  Editor.  "The 
Transcript  P.O.  Box  473,  North  Adams, 
Mass.  02147. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  in  field  of 
creative  homecraft,  features,  consumer¬ 
ism.  Want  them  written  like  Women’s 
Day,  Family  Circle.  Write,  do  nol 
phone’  Howard  Kleinberg.  Managing 
EUitor,  The  Miami  News,  P.  O  Box  615 
Miami.  Fla.  33152. 


DAILY  COLUMNIST 

Steflf  oi)ening  for  the  one-in-a-million 
who  can  produce  5  highly  readable, 
provocative  columns  a  week.  Funny^ 
straight,  mixed  bag  okay.  Local  empha¬ 
sis.  Up  to  $11,000.  Samples  with  resume 
a  must.  Box  303.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRACY  PRESS,  an  award-winning  tri¬ 
weekly  in  central  California,  nee^ls  e<li- 
tor  for  Today’s  Living  pages.  We  want 
someone  who  likes  features  and  can  go 
after  them.  Some  general  assignment. 
We  are  an  hour  from  San  Francisco  and 
1^2  hours  to  the  Sierras.  Write  Sam 
Matthews,  Tracy  Press,  P.  O.  Box  419, 
Tracy,  Calif.  95376. 

TENNESSEE’S  LARGEST  tri-weekly 
newsi)a|)er  is  expanding  their  si>orts  de¬ 
partment.  We’re  looking  for  a  self¬ 
starter  for  a  sports  editor,  who  gets 
along  with  i)eople  and  knows  how  to 
shoot  good  phot<)s.  Ph;  (615)  526-7161. 
ask  for  Osia  Williams. 


COLOR  EDITOR/ 
PHOTOJOURNALIST 

We  are  seeking  an  amiable,  mature 
Color  Editor  with  a  long  and  solid 
background  as  an  active  photojournal¬ 
ist.  One  who  can  pinpoint  THE  pic¬ 
ture  from  hundre<ls  submitte<l  and  who 
has  an  understanding  of  the  quality 
reciuirements  of  newspaper,  Sunday 
supplements  and  magazines.  Salary 
$18,000.  Zone  2.  Complete  resume  to 
Box  211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN,  head  or  assistant,  for 
Goss  Urbanite  and  Community  presses 
with  suburban  Denver  group  plant. 
Minimum  2  years  experience.  Excellent 
l>enehts.  at  least  3  days  to  enjoy  moun¬ 
tains.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Call  collect.  (303)  892-5551,  ext.  17, 
Don  Brockob. 

HEADLINER  PRESSMAN  for  medium 
size  7-day  newspaper.  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  coast.  Stereotype  and  photo- 
jH>lymer  plate  making  experience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary  if  willing  to 
learn.  Good  scale  and  )>enefits.  Union. 
VVVite  Box  205,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  to  take  charge  of 
4  unit  Urbanite.  Must  know  how  to 
maintain  press  in  excellent  running  con¬ 
dition.  We  print  9000  AM  6-day  paper. 
Position  oi>en  now.  press  presently  shut 
down.  Able  Kofman,  Times-Star,  Ala- 
me<ia,  Calif.  94501. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
E'xi»erienced,  Zone  S,  Goss  Urbanite  and 
Community  presses,  2  shifts  each  press. 
Excellent  pay  and  l)enefits  for  the  right 
l)erson.  An  E<iual  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Box  318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODVCTlOy 


PHOTOTYPESETTING  production 
manager  for  New  Jersey  job  shop. 
Diversified  work.  Must  know  layout  and 
tyi)e  spec.  State  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Replies  confidential.  Bo.x 
445.  Linden,  N.J.  07036. 


PROMOTIOIS 


I  SALES  PROMOTION  EXECUTIVE 
.  To  participate  in  developing  an  exciting 
I  new  sales  program  being  initiated  by 
:  a  group  of  commonly-owned  semi- 
I  \veeklieB  in  San  Diego.  California.  Ai>- 
plicant  must  be  experienced  in  news- 
I  pa|)er  display  sales;  must  be  skilled  at 
putting  research,  demographic  and  cir- 
I  culation  data  into  hard-hitting  sales 
’  promotional  materials.  Applicant  must 
also  be  able  to  work  harmoniously  and 
effectively  with  executives  and  adver- 
i  tising  staffs  of  existing  papers  in  coor¬ 
dinating  a  total  market  sales  effort. 
Excellent  future.  Excellent  remunera¬ 
tion.  Send  complete  resume  to  Sales 
I  Promotion,  8806  Complex  Drive,  San 
I  Diego,  California  92123. 


PUBLIC  RELATIOISS 


'  TOP-QUALITY  WRITER 

Large  coriwration  needs  versatile,  ener- 
>  getic,  articulate  writer,  preferably  with 
I  some  si>eech-writing  exi^erience.  Must 
!  have  proven  ability  to  explain  complex 
i  subjects  through  easy-to-read,  easy- 
to-understand,  convincing  copy  for  pub- 
!  lications.  s|)eeches.  etc.  Must  have  ini¬ 
tiative.  mature  judgment,  ability  to  work 
with  top  management,  analytical  re¬ 
search  capability.  Equal  Op|>ortunity 
Employer.  Male/ Female,  Zone  4,  Send 
I  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
I  299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  nuiuher  given  in  the  ad.  r/o 
Kditor  &  Puhlisher,  8,S0  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
I’lease  he  selective  in  the  niiniher  of  clips  siihmitted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material  which  ran  he  forwarded 
ill  a  large  iiianila  envelope. 

Editor  &  Puhlisher  is  not  rrsponsible  for  the  rvtiirn  of  any 
matrrial  suhmittf-d  to  its  adi  ertisvrs.  Therefore,  we  suggest  that 
you  nei  er  send  irrefdaceahle  material. 


Positions  Wonted ... 


ACADEMIC 


WRITER/ EDITOR  with  6  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspaper,  university  and 
other  educational  publications  seeks 
position  with  university  publications 
<lepartment  or  public  information  bu¬ 
reau.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Box  269,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMIISISTRATIVE 


WEEKLY  GROUP  VETERAN,  experi- 
encetl  in  general  management,  sales, 
e<litorial,  paid  and  free  circulation,  pro¬ 
motion,  acquisitions,  etc.  Young,  ag¬ 
gressive,  an  action-oriented  leader  who 
can  make  a  profit  for  you.  Seek  chal¬ 
lenging  management  opi>ortunity  offer¬ 
ing  growth  and  future.  Box  249,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER/Ad  Director- 
Solid  background  all  phases  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  budgeting,  profit-planning,  cost 
control,  i>ersonnel,  some  pro<luction  with 
one  of  nation’s  leading  groups.  Top 
references.  Want  rewarding  challenge. 
Box  271,  fklitor  &  Publisher. 

MID  THIRTIES  PUBLISHER  of  na¬ 
tional  magazine  seeks  connection  with 
non-New  York  daily  or  weekly  news- 
pai)er.  Best  grass  roots  exi>erience  in 
all  aspects  of  publishing.  Effected  turn 
around  of  present  situation  from  6- 
figure  loss  to  7-figure  profit  within  2 
years.  Desire  position  with  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  challenge  and  quality  of  life. 
Investment  or  buy  out  a  possibility. 
Box  203.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I 

PUBLISHER.  GENERAL  MANAGER 
I  know  how  to  increase  profits  while  | 
maintaining  a  high  quality  newspaper.  | 
'Thoroughly  experienced  in  financial  ] 
administration  and  cost  control,  adver-  • 
tising,  circulation,  editorial  administra¬ 
tion,  production,  labor  relations  and 
negotiations.  Proven  record  of  success 
on  medium  and  large  newspai>er8.  Un-  ; 
usual  circumstances  make  me  available  ' 
immediately.  Best  references.  Box  216,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


CARTOOMSTS 

NEED  A  LAUGH?  HIRE  ME.  Young 
award-winning  e<litorial  cartoonist.  27, 
with  modern  humorist  style  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  cartoonist  for  medium  or  large 
daily.  5  years  experience  weekly,  major 
college  daily,  small  daily.  BFA  degree 
(1973)  in  art  with  political  science  and 
;  journalism  minors.  Any  Area.  Resume, 
I  clips.  Box  184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^ispC^fADVEimsim 


AMBITIOUS  —  Ad  sales  —  layout  — 
10  years  experience.  Wish  to  relocate 
northern  California,  Nevada.  Please  re- 
I  ply  Box  166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-nnetro 
I  daily.  60,  BJ  Miitouri,  $260.  Area  $. 

I  4,  6.  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALES  POSITION  with  small 
city  daily.  3  years  exi>erience  in  sales, 
desiKn  and  layout.  Areas  3,  4,  6.  Must 
offer  managerial  potential.  Box  275, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I’M  A  YOUNG  advertisinK  salesman  who 
is  ready  for  the  challentre  of  a  manager¬ 
ial  |K>sition  on  a  small  daily.  Zone  7  or 
8.  Box  286.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERY  ACTIVE  AND  PRO-DUCTIVE 
Assistant  Retail  ($5'L  million)/Classi- 
fied  ($2  million)  Sales  Manager  i-eady  to 
move  up.  10  year  training :  retail,  classi¬ 
fied.  national.  r>crsonnel.  Natural  leader, 

I  former  collegiate  academic  All  Ameri- 
]  can.  Excellent  sales  track  record.  LTni- 
,  versity  graduate,  marrie<l,  2  children. 

I  Heavy  experience  in  sales,  sales  man¬ 
agement  and  sales  training.  Hot  tyi>e/ 
cold  type  conversion  ex|)erience.  Box 
317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  GRAPHICS 
Efficiency  and  quality  oriented  adminis¬ 
trator  available  to  put  your  oiwration  in 
the  black.  Reorganize  or  build  from 
scratch.  A  seasoned  generalist  with 
diverse  background  and  degree.  Box  285, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALLST-investi- 
gative  reporte<l  desires  challenging 
IM)sition  as  managing  editor  or  city 
editor  of  small  daily.  Can  direct  and 
inspire  your  staff.  Will  deliver  complete 
and  aggressive  coverage  of  your  city  and 
region.  29  years  old.  Strong  academic 
background.  Past  exiierience  with  daily 
of  200,U00-b,  prefer  small  city  in  north¬ 
ern  regions  of  Areas  1,  5.  7,  9.  Can  start 
June  1974,  but  must  plan  soon.  Box  304, 
Balitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EDUCATIONAL  WRITING  strong  pro- 
fessional  ex|>erien(’e.  Samples.  Box  316, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STATE’S  BEST  investigative  reiwrter 
seeks  greener  grass,  major  daily  pre¬ 
ferred.  $17,000  minimum.  Box  315, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR:  Strong  on 
features,  i)eople.  Award-winner  layout, 
writing.  Active,  mature.  Prefer  South 
or  West.  Box  112,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  REPORTER,  27.  seeks  job  with 
Zone  1  daily.  Now  working  for  medium 
size  daily  as  county  rei>orter  covering  all 
phases.  MA  Journalism.  New  England 
I  native.  Box  274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  YOUNG  VUTE'RAN  (29)  sports  writer 
I  on  major  Southern  California  AM  daily 
I  seeks  sports  eilitor  s\K>t  on  small  Rocky 
Mountain  or  Pacific  Northwest  daily. 
Prefer  me<lium-8ized  college  town. 
Know  layout  and  makeup.  Box  267, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU’RE  A  WEEKLY  publisher  who 
is  busy,  going  to  Mexico  or  retiring,  you 
may  nee<l  a  30-year-old  manager.  My 
unique  qualifications  include  ^itorial, 
advertising,  photography  ami  prinluction 
—  my  reference  will  tell  you  I  am  honest 
and  capable.  Let  me  consider  growing 
with  your  business.  Box  302,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


!  I’VE  DONE  IT  ALL:  Investigative, 

'  city  hall,  s|)orts  and  police  reporting: 
’photography,  copy  editing;  reviewing 
theatre,  l>ooks.  film.  If  you’re  in  Zones 
'  1,  2.  5  or  9,  I’ll  do  it  for  you.  Box  210, 
.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*  COPY  EDITOR — Ready  to  get  back  to 
!  work  after  successful  year  in  grad 
'  school.  Exi>erience  includes  4  years  on 
metro  daily.  Talents  include  layout  and 
i  makeup.  Box  96,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  23,  1974 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EniTORIAL 


JOURNEYMAN  seeks  return  to  news- 
|mi»orinK  after  2  ye;»rs  enlightenment 
in  l;i\v  school.  JMA:  7  years  exi)eri- 
enre  in  aKKressive  iM)litical,  lejfislative. 
state  and  local  government  and  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.  Seek  spot  whore 
major  thrust  is  staff  sut>ervision  and 
decision  making.  Consider  editorial 
writing?.  Hox  218.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  whose  investiKative  work 
was  recently  cite<l  In  E&P,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  dynjunic  Zone  0  daily.  Have 
extensive  experience  with  Zone  2  metro 
daily.  Box  268,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

COPY  FJDITOR.  REPORTER  seeks 
new  environment.  '72  J-^rad.  manaKin^c 
editor  of  major  college  daily,  know 
layout,  2  years  professional  exi>erience. 
Now  working  for  medium  daily  Zone  3. 
(ioo<l  references.  Prefer  move  to  Zone 
1  or  2.  Box  214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  of  wom¬ 
en’s  news,  strong  on  features,  seeks 
newspai)er  job  in  Baltimore-D.C.  area. 
Hox  264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITE’R  —  Sports  editor  of 
major  college  daily.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  226,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  SPOT  as  editor  small  daily 
Zone  1-2.  Will  contribute  all  know- 
will  learn,  return  opiMJitunity.  3  years 
editor  weekly/ 5  reporter-feature  writer- 
photographer.  Box  260,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER.  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  college  beat  on  -f  100.000 
daily  in  Zones  1,  5,  6,  8,  9.  Box  236, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT  of 
major  British  daily  newspaper  seeks 
l>osition  in  New  York  City.  Box  180, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  WOMAN  in  your  sports  department? 
Why  not?  Now  reiK)rting  major  univer¬ 
sity  si>orts ;  former  sports  editor  of 
collegiate  newspaper;  BAJ ;  covered 
1972  Olympics  in  Munich  for  city  daily 
an<I  TV  network.  Resume  and  clips  on 
re(|uest.  Box  256,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

COMPETITION?  Problems?  No  slick 
promises.  Just  heads-up  newspai>ering 
and  a  slick  product.  Tough,  sharp,  ma¬ 
sochistic  managing  editor-editor.  Al)Ove 
average  bundle  of  national  awards.  20M 
calil>er  but  sucker  for  a  challenge  in 
attractive  area.  Box  54,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FORMER  MAJOR  LEAGUE  city  sports 
editor  with  top  executive,  e<litoiial. 
layout  ability.  Go  anywhere.  Box  227, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SHARP  general  assignment  roi>orter, 
23.  Honors  Journalism  gra<l.  Director 
of  Nader-group  study.  Published  free¬ 
lance  in  national  magazines.  Want  re¬ 
porting  job  on  metro  daily.  Box  243, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  WANTED 
Male  1966  J-School  grad  with  15,973 
hours  writing,  editing  seeks  weekly 
paper  job  anywhere  in  Midwest.  Salary 
oi)en.  Ready  now.  Box  262,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRO  SPORTS  are  okay,  but  high 
school-college  l)eat's  for  me.  4  years 
experience  all  phases.  Seek  medium 
daily  editorship  or  larger  staff  spot. 
Box  213.  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

GOOD  WRITER,  33,  seeks  job  review¬ 
ing  movies,  etc.  Knowledgeable.  Box 
165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  or  executive  edi¬ 
tor’s  job  on  medium  or  large  daily. 
Offer  22  years  of  excellent  exi>erience 
—  reporting,  writing,  editing,  manag¬ 
ing  critiquing  and  training.  Can  pro¬ 
duce  attractive,  highly  readable  and  re¬ 
sponsible  paper  strong  on  local  news. 
Box  263,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NE\y  YORK  CITY  DAILY  work  isn’t 
all  it's  made  out  to  be  If  you  run  a 
metro  daily,  and  are  wlfling  to  pay  for 
an  experienced  newsman  who's  not 
afraid  to  write  against  deadlines,  I’m 
your  man.  Box  229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  Qc  PUBLISHER 


KDITORIAL 


PAGE  MAKEUP;  sharp  heads;  wire,  ' 
l(M-aI  news  e<liting.  City,  copy,  state, 
county  e<litor;  20  years.  Attractive,  en¬ 
ergetic  woman  wants  work,  not  retire-  i 
ment.  Yearly  pact  if  desired.  Box  277,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED  10-year  pro  wants  to  write 
alK)ut  PFX)PLE.  sports  or  news  side.  | 
for  major  metro.  Forte  is  features;  i 
also  strong  on  hard  news.  Can  <lo  it  , 
all,  but  tired  of  l)eing  chained  to  desk. 
Would  consider  siKjrts  editor  si>ot.  Box 
252,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

BACK  TO  NEWS — Man  11.  married,  ! 
wants  back  to  news  after  some  15  years 
PR,  publicity,  about  5  with  pai>ers. 
Can  report,  handle  copy,  hea<ls,  make¬ 
up.  etc.  BS,  MS  Journalism.  Prefer 
Zone  1,  but  will  consider  all  areas.  | 
Write  Box  216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A'rrN.  EDITORS  ZONES  1  and  9: 
Experience<l  young  reporter/ photogra¬ 
pher  available,  3-year  veteran  of  two 
lOOM  New  Jersey  dailies  wants  out  of 
Mid-Atlantic  smog.  Age  25,  BA,  heavy 
feature  and  political  writing,  also  some 
desk  work  and  administrative  duties. 
Box  169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSWOMAN,  25,  2  years  experience  | 
editing  weekly,  ami  newsletter,  seeks  | 
wj>men’s  or  general  assignment  posi-  : 
tion.  Will  relocate.  Prefer  Zones  5.  7, 

8.  Box  242,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

-  -  -  I 

COPY  EDITOR  I 

Prize-winning  writer/e<litor,  37,  strayed 
into  PR.  Seeking  return  to  first  love,  | 
newsroom.  Makeup/ layout  skills,  hot/  1 
cold  type.  Nationally  published.  Prefer 
East,  but  will  consider  all.  Box  190,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

SEEK  COPY  EDITOR/ REPORTER  job 
I  in  Detroit  area.  Graduate  in  March  i 
j  with  BA  in  Journalism.  1  year  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  daily  as  copy  eclitor. 
Currently  national  editor.  Talents  also 
include  layout,  photography.  Box  261, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST,  crea¬ 
tive,  skille<l,  14  years  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  experience,  seeks  editor  or  feature 
writer  iKisition.  West  Coast  magazine 
or  newspaper.  Award-winning  writer, 
editor:  BS,  MA  ;  married;  mid-30s.  Box 
279,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

DINING-ENTERTAINME'NT  feature 
j  section  writer-display  sales.  Zone  9,  S.  5. 

!  Vic  Partipilo,  170  Ruthven,  Palo  Alto, 

;  Calif.  (115)  323-628.5  at  1-9  PM. 

TOP  prize-winning  writer  on  medium 
daily  wants  to  join  ’’alive"  publication. 

5  years  experien<*e  incUules  state  legisla¬ 
tive  coverage.  Can  edit.  Masters  in 
communications.  Woman,  26.  Full 
resume,  writing  samples  on  request.  Box 
293,  Edit<»r  &  Publisher. 

I  WINNER  of  several  awards  has  fresh 
I  writing  approach  to  news,  features.  4 
I  years  on  medium  daily.  Male,  25.  Full 
1  resume  and  writing  samples  on  request. 
Box  296,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

'  ABLE  —  To  write,  dig,  edit,  layout, 
learn  from  criticism.  Degree,  experience, 
i  25,  family.  Zones  I,  2.  5  ONLY.  (904) 
575-1936. 

j  26,  SINGLE,  ambitious,  personable,  BA 
i  English,  in  second  year  all  phases  small 
‘  California  daily.  Seeking  to  move  up 
with  progressive  organization  —  go 
I  anywhere.  Box  288,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

j  FORMER  ASSISTANT  PR  man.  St. 
Louis  baseball  an<l  football  Cardinals, 
29,  seeks  writing  siM)t  for  magazine  or 
metro  daily.  Course  requirements 
completcMl  for  MA  from  Missouri  J- 
School.  Any  location,  but  prefer  East. 
Paul  Stillwell,  2152  Nemnich,  Apt.  2,  St. 
Ivouis,  Mo.  63136. 

,  HARD-NOSED,  award-w  inning  report- 
j  er-photographer.  5  years  dailies,  6  years 
■  weeklies,  3  years  PR.  Farm,  outdoor 
sports,  forestry  and  environmental 
specialist.  Exi>erienced  all  lieats.  Now 
with  fine  Northwest  daily,  but  future 
'  limited.  Marrie<l,  33  and  responsible. 

I  Box  283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  February  23,  19“4 


EniTORIAL  FREELAISCE 


I  WAS  AN  IMAGINATIVE,  ambitious 
writ<*r  an<l  wire  editor.  Then  I  quit  to 
hitchhike  through  Europe.  Now  I’m  an 
imaginative  ambitious  I  arten<ler.  Don’t 
give  me  a  job;  let  me  give  yo\i  a  worker. 
Box  308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RK’PC’RTER  or  copy  editor  on  weekly  or 
small  <laily.  Zone  5.  December  *73  gradu¬ 
ate  of  University  of  Missouri  Sch<K)l  of 
Journalism  (  BJ  ).  Top  writer,  experience 
on  military  paper,  some  photography. 
Bob  Y»)ung,  Rt.  1.  Box  219-A.  Nasho- 
tah.  Wise.  530.58.  (41  1)  367-2060. 

DESKMAN,  26,  in  major  wire  service 
bureau  s(*<*ks  desk  or  reportorial  spot  on 
newspaper.  Prior  experien<*e  on  small 
daily  includes  hea<Hine  writing  an<l  lay¬ 
out,  V’ery  good  photographer.  Zones  9, 
H,  7.  5.  2.  1.  Box  310.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR— 
Dedicateil,  shirtsleeve  professional. 
Metro  or  suburban.  Offset  or  hot  type. 
ExjHTienced  all  <lepartments.  Itichard 
L.  Davis,  5079  Black  Oak  Dr.,  Concord, 
Calif.  94521.  Ph :  (41.5)  6n.5-13!m;. 

IMA(;iNATIVE  FEATURE  WRITER 
with  125, 0<K)  daily.  6  years  experience. 
Seek  feature  or  magazine  slot.  Will  tra¬ 
vel.  Samples.  Box  311,  E<r.tor  & 
Publisher. 

TALENTED.  AMBITIOUS  young 
reporter-photographer,  2*5,  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  on  (laily  or  wt'ekly ;  J-<legree.  3 
years  writing  €»xperience,  pnsiuction 
talents.  Willing  to  start  in  any  i>osition 
on  establishes!  journal.  Determined  to 
write.  Any  Zone,  1  or  2  preferrcnl.  Box 
297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  STAY  IN  NE'W  YORK  CITY 
—  Daily  newspaper  reporter  with  17 
years  exjK'rience  in  Schenectady-Albany 
and  in  South  wishes  career  iM)sition  in 
New  York  City  area.  Backgroun<l  in  bus¬ 
iness-financial  new  rei»orting  magazine 
e<liting  and  public  relations.  Excellent 
contacts  in  New  York  City  and  Albany. 
Active  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Ph :  (212) 
199-39.50. 

CREATIVE  VISION,  can-do  realism 
offered  by  news  executive  eager  to  run 
newsrmmi.  I^liting,  management  skills 
honed  as  500M  slotman.  No.  2  man  on 
two  prize-winning  dailies.  Dedicated  to 
l>en'eptive  reporting,  cogent  writing, 
eye-catching  photography  and  layout.  1 
seek  the  challenge,  and  possess  (he  en- 
thus  asm  and  talent,  to  create  a  truly 
superior  newspaiH‘r.  Family :  under  3.5; 
BA-plus;  OCR/VDT  disciple;  API.  Box 
306.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  JOB  on  medium  or  large  «laily 
wante<l  by  city  e<litor  of  small  daily.  Box 
291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AIR  FORCE  Information  Officer,  former 
reporter,  seeks  career  in  editorial, 
a<iministr:itive  or  public  relations. 
C<»nscientious  J-Grad,  family,  age  27. 

,  Box  292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES/ HOLLYWOO-D  COR¬ 
RESPONDENT  —  WouUl  you  like  to 
have  a  bureau  in  a  major  news  area, 
but  can’t  afford  the  overhead?  Veteran 
wire  service  reiwrter  will  provide 
individualized  coverage  of  Southern 
California  news  and  features  on  free¬ 
lance  basis.  Box  284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE'  WRITER  traveling  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  do  travel-type  or  feature 
articles  on  specific  assignments  or  my 
own.  Box  247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


RFXENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  wire 
service  stringer,  seeks  full-time  position 
as  photographer.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  Ed 
Caram,  Box  5403,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27607. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  June  graduate. 
BFA  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 
2  years  experience,  medium-size<l  daily. 
Background  includes  graphic  arts  and 
HOP  color.  Desire  photo-oriented  daily, 
any  Zone.  Box  309,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM  June  graduate 
looking  for  secure  employment  on  daily, 
any  ri^on,  Canada,  or  ?.  Jim  Bauman, 
375  S.  9th,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95112. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  job  with  photo- 
oriented  daily.  5  years  experience  with 
toji  New  York  agencies  in  photo¬ 
journalism  and  PR.  Box  289,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN,  46,  knowledge  of  Urban¬ 
ite,  (>)mmunity.  Cottrell  V-15,  camera, 
platemaking,  also  hot  metal.  Desire 
position  as  foreman  or  2nd  man.  Areas 
5,  6,  7.  S.  Box  206,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


I  COMPOSING  ROOM  work  desired  by 
l>eison  with  3L5  years  ex|>erience  in 
printing  trade.  Competent  in  markup, 
I  tape  punching  proofreailing  and  paste 
makeup.  Presently  employed,  will  con- 
,  sider  all  Zones.  Box  295,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


1  PlIRUC  INFORMATION 


'  COLLEGE,  ZONE  31  Employed,  but 
dissatisfied.  Have  9  years  Navy  PR, 
^  newspaper  PR  experience.  Pull  back- 
;  ground :  supervision,  program  planning, 
community  relations,  employee  informa¬ 
tion,  writing,  editing,  broadcast  media, 
special  events,  youth  programs.  Organ- 
I  izational  ability  plus  degree.  Looking 
I  for  challenge  at  minimum  316,000.  Box 
^  173,  ^itor  &  Publi^er. 
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STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  BRUCE  ENDRIES  of  the  Oneonta  (N.Y.)  Star  made  this  shot  of 
a  major  explosion  of  propane  tankers  following  a  February  1 2th  freight  train  derailment  near 
Emmons,  N.Y.  and  then  was  caught  in  the  spreading  flames  as  was  the  paper's  reporter 
Mickey  Hirten.  Endries,  with  the  paper  for  little  over  a  year,  sustained  second  degree  burns 
on  his  right  arm  and  will  not  return  to  work  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Hirten,  who  also 
had  been  taking  pictures  returned  to  the  office  to  write  the  page  one  main  story  and  a 
by-line  personal  account  of  the  disaster,  saved  himself  by  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  snow 
to  put  out  flames  along  his  back  and  over  his  hair.  An  unidentified  rescue  worker  who  had 
assisted  in  getting  Endries  to  the  hospital  brought  the  staffer's  film  to  the  newspaper  office 
and  this  photo  was  used  on  page  one.  The  disaster,  in  which  56  persons  were  injured,  became 
a  full  staff  effort  in  followup  coverage  and  AP  and  UPl  teams  were  also  accommodated  in 

the  Star  offices. 


Slumping  auto 
sales  concern 
of  ad  salesmen 

With  1974  auto  sales  and  advertising  in 
a  (luandry  due  to  the  on-going  energy 
crisis,  it  seems  only  natural  that  both 
newspapers  and  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ers  would  be  anxious  to  fight  a  sales 
slump  caused  by  the  leery  consumer’s 
“wait  until  next  year”  philosophy  re¬ 
garding  larger  models. 

One  of  the  fir.st  on  the  firing  tine  is  the 
Xorfolk  (Va.)  Virgininn-Pilot  Lcdgcr- 
St<ir,  which  is  starting  a  column  called, 
“The  .\uto  Market  Today.”  Designed  to 
support  local  car  dealers  and  educate  the 
Norfolk  reader  about  the  present  car  buy¬ 
ing  situation,  trends,  and  predictions 
about  the  future,  the  column  will  run  for 
the  next  15  weeks. 

Written  by  O.  J.  Shively  Jr.,  director  of 
promotion  and  public  relations,  the  column 
will  appear  three  times  a  week  and 
feature  the  thoughts  of  one  local  dealer¬ 
ship  president.  The  series  which  will  ap- 
l)ear  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  j)aper’s 
classified  automotive  ad  pages  under  a 
!)-column  flag  saying  “Virginia’s  Largest 
.Automotive  Market  Place,”  will  take  a 
(luestion/answer  format,  include  a  ])icture 
of  the  interviewed  dealer  and  be  boxed  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  page. 

.According  to  Shively,  “We’ll  be  using 
an  editorial  ai)proach  to  the  column,  but 
we  don’t  want  anyone  to  think  it’s  a 
straight  news  story.” 

Evidently,  the  automotive  column  was 
begun  becau.se  of  what  Shively  called, 
“panic  buying  of  small  cars.”  He  said 
since  that  time  automotive  sales  on  stan¬ 
dard-size  models  have  been  down  in  the 
Norfolk  market. 

To  promote  the  idea  as  well  as  advertis¬ 
ing,  John  Grant,  director  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  sent  a  letter  to  the  area’s  40-15 
new  car  dealers.  In  it  he  told  advertisers, 
the  column’s  purpo.se  “is  to  convince  our 
readers  (your  customers)  that  now  is  a 
good  time  to  buy  a  car.”  He  also  offered 
each  dealer  a  chance  to  be  interviewed  in 
his  ])Iace  of  business  by  Shively. 

Shively  also  said  one  of  the  main  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  series  was  to  prevent  the 
customer  from  buying  a  smaller  car  be¬ 
cause  of  scare  publicity. 

Meanwhile  the  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.,  (N.AB)  has  developed  an  ad 
aimed  at  solving  the  problem  of  selling 
big  cars.  Headlined,  “.A  few  well-chosen 
words  about  big  cars:  Safety.  Space.  Han¬ 
dling.  Price,”  the  ad  counters  small  car 
buying  logic  the  advantages  of  owning  a 
large  vehicle.  It  also  gives  hints  on  how  to 
get  extra  mileage  from  every  gallon  of 
gas  that  goes  into  a  large-make. 

.According  to  Sheldon  Moyer,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  .Automotive  Market¬ 
ing,  the  campaign  was  in  direct  res|)onse 
to  concern  voiced  at  the  International 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Executives  meet¬ 
ing  in  Houston.  .Among  the  suggested  uses 
for  the  ad  which  was  sent  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  N.AB,  was  sale  to  local  dealer  trade 
groups  or  line  dealer  associations,  to 
banks  or  as  a  newspaper  house  ad. 


Scott  joins  E&P 

Jim  Scott  has  joined  Editor  &  PniLisii- 
KK  as  its  full-time  West  Coast  Correspon¬ 
dent.  .A  former  sports  editor  for  the  IlerU- 
eleg  (Calif.)  dnzette,  Scott  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  recent  years  in  the  free  lance 
writing  field.  He  has  written  most  of  the 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  EiA-P’s 
Sports  Page  feature  columns.  Scott  will 
work  out  of  his  home  in  Berkeley. 


Naming  rape  victim 
Supreme  Court  issue 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Tuesday  (Feb¬ 
ruary  19)  agreed  to  consider  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  a  Georgia  law  prohibiting  the 
l)ress  and  broadcasters  from  identifying 
the  victim  of  a  rape-murder  during  the 
trial  of  men  accused  of  the  crime. 


You  know  what  went  into 

your  business. 
We'll  help  you  get  the 

most  out  of  it. 

I  N  C 

Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 
Washington,  D.C.:  Dallas; 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006  (202)  393-3456  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
Chicago:  San  Francisco: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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Compstar  191: 

Great  in  a  system.  Great  x  a  system 


The  Compstar  191  works  great  in  our  successful 
Star/Xylogics  Copy  Processing  System  shown 
on  the  left  because,  among  other  things,  it's 
fast  and  reliable. 

But  the  191  with  its  own  minicomputer  can 
also  stand  alone,  giving  more  speed,  versatility, 
and  type  quality  than  any  other  photocomposing 
machine,  regardless  of  price.  The  Compstar  191 
sets  any  and  all  type  specs:  line  lengths,  leading, 
fonts,  point  sizes,  spaceband  values,  columns, 
letterspacing.  There  are  special  newspaper 
switches  for  handling  press  wires  and  stock 
market  inputs.  All  can  be  readily  set  or  changed 
by  programming  the  191 's  16K  computer,  or 
through  its  easy-to-use  control  panel. 

Finished  output  is  of  constant  high  quality, 
thanks  to  eight  stationary  rugged  lenses  that 
give  you  type  sizes  changing  from  SVz  to  48  point 
in  under  one  second  per  change.  Filmstrips 
contain  up  to  eight  fonts  (110  characters  each). 
Copy  comes  out  at  up  to  150  lines  per  minute. 
Our  extensive  collection  of  typefaces  will  match 
what  you  are  presently  using  or  give  your  paper 
a  new  look. 

The  combination  of  our  Compstar  191  and  our 
new  Autoperf*  increases  operator  productivity  by 
calling  out  up  to  6,000  characters  with  a  few 
keystrokes  (folio  lines,  display  ad  names  and 
addresses,  or  typesetting  instructions). 

Together  they’re  a  fast,  versatile,  simple,  rugged, 
reliable  team  for  long  uninterrupted  operation. 
Star  supports  you  with  parts,  service,  and 
training;  we  have  for  50  years.  Write  or  call 
today  for  the  complete  story.  Star  Graphic 
Systems,  Inc.,  240  South  Main  St.,  South 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  07606;  Phone  201  -  489-0200. 


Star  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 


Sales  and  Service  Offices: 

New  York  Office: 

240  South  Main  Street 
South  Hackensack,  N.  J.  07606 
(201)  489-0200 

Chicago  Office: 

1127  South  Mannheim  Road 
Westchester,  Illinois  60135 
(312)  345-1222 


Southeastern  Office: 

1924  Piedmont  Circle,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30324 
(404)  873-3852 

Western  Office: 

1206  South  Maple  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California  90015 
(213)  749-2118 


The  Cincinnati  Post 
has  tracked  down 
a  new  breed  of 
weekend  news 


We  didn't  chicken  out  on  Saturdays  ...  we  changed  instead 
We  saw  that  today's  lifestyles  were  shifting, 
that  families  were  doing  more  over  the  busy  weekend. 
So,  we  decided  to  get  to  everyone  by  9  a.m.  Saturdays, 
(pretty  early  for  an  evening  paper). 

Our  redesigned  format  includes 
a  full  run-down  on  things  to  do, 
and  places  to  go  for  everyone,  as  well  as 
fascinating  new  features  for  leisure-time  reading. 

You  see,  we  keep  track 
of  what's  happening  in  our  city, 
and  we're  not  afraid  to  adjust  to  it. 

That's  why  we  continue  to  be 
Cincinnati's  largest  daily  newspaper. 


a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


